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and  bein^  halt  '^Uirvod  and  entirely  exhausted,  fod- 
ishly  -Hjeks  to  lode  herself  from  her  pursuers  hy 
running:  int(*  stune  little  thicket,  and  hurt  ing  her 
head  III  the  sand  ,  the  hunters  then  rush  ujkhi  her, 
and  kill  her  with  clubs,  making  no  flesh  wounds, 
for  fear  of  injuring  her  feathers  with  blooil 

Nature  h. is  als,t  given  loathe  ostrich  |«rihligious 
stieiigtii,  as  well  a.srteetue.ss  Mr  AdaiiMiii  elates, 
111  his  ”  \’oyage  to  SeiH'gal,”  that  he  saw  two  tame 
ostriches,  whicli  had  In'en  kept  two  years  at  the 
factory  of  Pcidor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  ritei 
Niger.  “  They  were  so  tame,”  he  says,  that  uv,» 
little  bl.acks  moiinied  both  together  on  the  back  ol 
the  largest;  no ‘XHiner  did  he  feel  their  weight,  ttiaii 
he  liegan  to  niri  as  hast  as  ever  he  could,  till  he  car¬ 
ried  theiii.s«*veial  times  around  the  \illajre;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  stoji  him  otherwise  than  by  ob 
'liiirfing  the  pas.s;ige  Thi.s  sight  pleased  me  s*i 
well,  that  1  would  have  it  repeated;  and  to  fry 
their  strength.  1  made  a  full-grown  negro  mount 
the  sm.allest,  and  two  others  the  largest.  This  bur¬ 
den  did  not  •svm  to  me  at  all  disproportioned  to 
their  strength  At  first  they  went  at  a  moderate 
gallop;  when  they  were  heated  a  little  they  e\- 
jianded  their  wings  as  if  it  were  to  catch  the  wind, 
and  they  moved  with  such  fleetness  that  they 
si’emed  to  be  off  the  ground.  Every  body  must, 
some  time  or  other,  have  seen  a  partridge  run,  con- 
.sequently  must  know  that  there  is  no  mao  what¬ 
ever  able  to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  if  this  bird  hail  a  longer  step  its  speed 
would  he  considerably  augmenteil  The  ostrich 
mores  like  the  partridge,  with  both  these  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those  I  am  speaking 
of  would  have  distanced  the  fleetest  race-horst‘s  that 
were  ever  bred  in  England.  I  have  irequently  lie- 
held  this  sight,  which  is  capable  of  giving  one  nii 
idea  of  the  prodigious  strength  of  an  ostrich,  and 
of  showing  what  use  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but 
the  method  of  breaking  it  and  managing  it  as  we  do 
a  horse.” 

The  ostrich  is  found  over  nearly*  the  whole  of 
Africa,  but  rarely  seen  beyond  the  Arabian  desert.-- 
Its  size  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height;  the  down 
on  its  hem!  and  neck  is  of  clear  white  ;  the  body  of 
the  male  Is  covereil  with  short  deep-black  feathers ; 
that  of  the  female  with  feathers  of  a  grayish  color; 
t  in  both  sexes  the  large  and  beautiful  plumes  of  the 
tail  and  w  ings  are  purely  white.  These  after  they 
have  become  articles  of  merchandize,  are  often  dyed 
with  various  colors,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

In  its  character  the  ostrich  is  extremely  mild. 


enables  it  U)  run  with  speeil  equalling  tliat  of  the 
fleetest  horses.  The  Arabs  hunt  them  on  their  best 
-teed-,  for  their  plume»,  which  are  a  very  valuable 
commodity  of  merchiuidize  ;  being  highly  prized,  by 
both  civilized  and  savage  nations,  as  an  ornament'il 
article  of  dres.s.  When  the  hunter  first  -tarts  his 
game,  he  rides  in  a  gentle  gallop,  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  ostrich  in  view,  at  the -arne  time  avoiding 
coming  too  near  for  fear  of  frightening  her  and 
putting  her  to  full  speed  When  she  observe-  the 
hunter.-,  -he  begins  to  nm,  gently  at  first,  but  see¬ 
ing  herself  pursued  rapidly*  increases  her  {lace,  run¬ 
ning  not  in  a  direct  line  but  generally  in  a  circular 
coiir-e,  while  the  hunters,  tricing  the  snialler-cir- 
cle,  meet  her  at  unexpected  turns ;  thus  artfully 
.-hortening  the  di-tance  of  the  cha-e,  and  lessening 
the  fatigue  of  their  horses.  If  the  ostrich  pur-ued 
a  direct  line,  she  would  rarely  if  ever  be  overtaken. 
The  chase  is  sometimes  continued  for  a  whole  day, 
when  the  poor  bird,  finding  no  chance  for  e-c«pc, 


THE  OSTRICH. 

The  Ostrich,  or  camel-bird,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancients,  is  the  largest  of  all  birds.  In  the  pe¬ 
culiar  structure  of  its  internal  organs,  as  well  a-  in 
Its  outward  form,  it  bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  the 
ruminating  quadrupeds.  The  ostrich  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  ability  to  fly ;  its  wings  are  too  small 
and  too  imperfectly  developed  to  sustain  its  im¬ 
mense  body.  Her  pinions,  however,  serv*e  her  both 
for  sails  and  oars  when  she  runs,  with  surprising 
fleetness,  through  the  air.  The  breast-bone  of  the 
ostrich  is  flattened,  almo.st  perfectly*  smooth,  while 
that  of  birds  remarkable  for  powers  nece.s.sarv  for  a 
long-sustained  flight,  always  bears  an  elevated  cen¬ 
tral  ridge.  But,  for  its  inadequate  strength  and  de- 
velopement  of  wings,  nature  has  fully  compensated 
the  ostrich,  by*  giving  it  wonderful  strength  of  legs, 
which  are  put  in  motion  by*  muscles  of  extraordi¬ 
nary*  power  and  magnitude.  This  muscular  power 
of  the  ostrich,  together  with  its  great  length  of  leg?, 


I»r<?ly  inakifi);  us<*  <»f  its  “trength  in  itf'  own  I 
•fence,  and  never  to  attack.  To  avoid  danger  it 
lway»  haa  recourse  to  flurht.  The  stonrach  and 
tive  organs  of  the  ostrich  have  passed  into  a 
roverJ*.  It  swallows  with  its  ffK*d,  which  princi- 
wily  consists  of  vegetalde  substances,  nails,  stones, 
tieces  of  metals  of  ^'arious  kinds,  end  |M)pular  cre- 
[lulity,  for  centuries,  went  so  far  as  to  assign  to  it 
!  he  |siwer  of  digesting  these  hard  sulistaiices.  The\ 
irc  probably  taken  into  the  stoillfcrh  partly  to  dis¬ 
tend  that  organ,  and  partly  to  assist,  like  gravel  in 
the  crops  (if  oiir  comnion  iKim-yard  fowl-,  in  the 
digestion  or  its  bssl.  M.  Cuvier,  the  great  natur¬ 
alist,  found  III  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  that  died 
in  the  meiiagene  at  Paris,  nearly  a  |siiind  weight 
of  stones,  hits  of  copjs>r  and  iron,  and  several 
pieces  of  money,  worn  down  by  attrition  against 
Ciub  other,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  juices  ol 
the  stomiu'h  itself.  The  human  stom.u'h  lias  jiowers 
resTMiibling  in  some  degree  those  of  the  ostrich. 
Some  of  mv  reailers  may  have  reiul  of  the  case  of 
an  Aiiieiican  sailor,  who  died  in  a  hospital  in  I»n- 
lion  in  1809,  after  he  hrul  swallowed,  during  the 
ten  \ears  previous,  thirty-five  clasp-knives.  Fnig- 
inents  of  these  knives  were  found  in  his  stomach 
aflei  death  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
pieces  discovered,  of  which  thirteen  were  evidently 
blades,  some  of  them  greatly  cornxled  and  others 
comparatively  in  a  gooil  state  of  preservation. 
Many  descriptions  similar  to  this  are  also  recorded. 

The  ostrich  lays  her  eggs  in  the  warm  sand,  and 
It  is  stated  by  some  travellers  that  she  takes  no  iio- 
tiie  of  them  thereafter;  the  liest  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  assc*rt  that  she  is  sometimes  found  sitting  i 
iijKin  Iheni  in  the  night,  though  in  general  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  sufficiently  powerful  fo  hatch  them, 
without  any  assistance  on  her  part.  It  has  also 
been  frequently  stated  that  she  entirely  neglects 
her  otlspring.  This  is  not  true  ;  she  waiches  ovei 
her  young  with  as  much  solicitude  as  any  other 
bird,  and  never  forgets  where  she  has  deposited  her 
eggs.  In  some  regions  more  temperate  than  those 
of  the  torrid  zone,  the  ostrich  sits  on  her  eggs,  dur¬ 
ing  the  jM-riod  ol  incubation,  like  other  birds ;  her 
nest  consists  of  a  pit  in  the  .sand.  It  is  stated  that 
ill  a  si'parate  cavity  in  the  sand  she  places  a  nuni- 
l)ei  ol  rejected  eggs,  intended  to  serv'e  as  food  for 
the  young  buxid  as  soon  as  hatched :  if  this  be  true 
it  e.vliibits  a  wonderful  instance  of  foresight.  The 
eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  sought  lor  with  great  avidity 
by  the  natives,  who  conaiiler  them  great  delicacies. 
When  eggs  are  abstracted  from  the  place  where  the 
ostrich  ha--  concealed  them,  she  observes  it,  and 
continues  laying  in  order  to  complete  her  u^ual 
number.  Tlie  eggs  are  very  heavy  and  large,  be¬ 
ing  about  twenty-five  times  larger  than  those  of 
the  common  hen.  Some  travellers  speak  ver\- 
highly  of  their  flavor  and  ,ixcellence  as  an  article  of 
loml  5  others  are  less  warm  in  their  praise  of  them. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tliey  form  a  considera¬ 
ble  article  of  commerce ;  many  are  purchased  by 
the  comii.anders  of  vessels  that  touch  there— the 
thickness  of  their  shells  being  so  great,  they  can  be 
jireserved  for  a  long  voj-age.  Many  African  tribe*^ 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  ostrich,  with  high  relish  ;  but 
some  reject  it  a**  “  unclean  meat.” 

^To  say  little  and  perform  much,  w  the  character- 
iatic  of  a  great  mind. 


LUCY  GRAY. 


By  Wordavorth. 

Oft  I  heard  of  Lucy  Gray : 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 

I  chanceil  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy'  knew ; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 

— The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  ujion  rtie  green ; 

But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

“  To-night  will  lie  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  mii.st  go ; 

.And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow.” 

"  That,  father,  will  f  gladly  do: 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 

The  Minster  clock  has  just  struck  two. 
And  yonder  is  the  moon.” 


At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook. 
And  snapped  a  fa?got -brant! ; 

He  plied  his  work  -and  l.ucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 


THE  STOLEN  BOY 


A  TRt’E  STORY. 

BY  MBsThBFLAND. 


Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery'  snow. 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  up  before  its  time : 

She  wandered  up  and  down  ; 

Anti  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb ; 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  jiarents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide  ; 

But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  sUxxl 
That  overlooked  the  moor ; 

And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  the  door. 

They  wept  and  turning  homeward  cried, 

“  In  heaven  we  all  .shall  meet :  ” 

— When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy’s  feel. 

Hall  breathless  from  the  steep  hill’s  edge 
They  track  the  foot-marks  small ; 

And  through  the  broken  ha\vthorn -hedge. 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed  : 

The  marks  were  still  the  same ; 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 

And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  foot-marks,  one  by  one. 

Into  the  middle  of  the  plank  ; 

And  further  there  "were  none ! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 
She  is  a  living  child ; 

That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O’er  rough  and  .smooth  she  trips  along. 
And  never  looks  behind ; 

And  sings  a  solitary*  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  Don  Manuel 
del  Perez,  a  kijiiuiLsh  merchant,  brought  his  family 
from  Europe  to  settle  at  the  town  of  San  Antonio, 
in  Texas;  which  my  young  readers  who  consult 
their  maps  will  find  to  be  a  country ikijoining  Ia>u- 
isiana,on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
family  cohsisted  of  Don  Manuel  and  his  amiable 
wife,  a  son  in  his  ninth  year,  a  daughter  about 
seven,  and  a  luibe  of  a  few  weeks  old. 

Little  Manuel  was  a  sensible,  good-tempered, 
lively  boy ;  who,  after  the  confinement  of  a  sea 
1  vovage,  naturally  looked  with  great  delight  on  all 
which  the  New  VV’^orld  around  him  presented.  No¬ 
thing  he  .saw,  however,  .struck  him  so  forcibly  as  a 
hoily.of  friendly  Indians,  who  came  to  San  Antonio 
to  sell  skins  and  buy  blankets ;  and  he  eagerU' 
inquired  of  his  father,  who  those  strange  people 
were. 

“  They  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  coun¬ 
try,”  was  the  reply;  “and  call  themselves,  very 
aptly,  ‘  red  men,’  as  they  are  .all  (like  the.se)  a  kind 
of  copjier  color.” 

“  And  are  they  all  nearly  naked  and  j«iinted  }  ” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  in  these  particulars  they  all  re¬ 
semble  each  other,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  little  difler- 
ence  in  any  of  their  manners  or  customs.  They 
sgre  divided  into  tribes  or  nations  ;  none  of  which 
are  populous,  for  they  are  engaged  in  almo.sl  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  with  each  other.  VV'’ith  us,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  these  people,  and  another  trilie  called  Caddoes, 
are  at  peace ;  but  the  Alonquas,  who  are  cannibals, 
and  the  Camanches,  another  barbarous  trik*  who 
always  travel  on  liorseback,arc  at  enmity  with  us; 
and  their  visits  to  the  settlement  are  sometimes  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  mischief.” 

“  They  are  very  grave  men — I  hope  they  are 
good  ones,  father  ?  ” 

“  They  have  some  good  projierties,  my  dear;  but 
are  so  addicted  to  their  opiuionis  .and  cu.stoms,  that, 
with  great  power  of  reflection,  they  are  yet  obsti¬ 
nately  averse  to  improvement.  They  are  often 
treacherous^— always  revengeful— and,  from  sys¬ 
tem,  practice  the  most  extraordinary  cruelties  toward 
each  other,  when  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
great  acuteness — much  personal  prowess — and 
possess  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  human  beings.  You  have 
my  permis.sion  to  associate  with  their  children,  if 
you  like  .such  dull  companions ;  by  which  means, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  learn  more  of  them  than  I 
can  inform  you.” 

Thankful  for  this  permission,  Manuel  was  not 
long  in  forming  as  close  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Indians  of  his  own  age,  as  the  habits  of  their  silent 
and  thinking  parents  jiermitted.  He  gained  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  their  language  to  make  himself 
understood  among  them — learned  the  use  of  the  bow 
— practised  the  war -dance — and  amused  his  little 
sister  with  details  of  hunting  expeditions,  as  he 
heard  them  from  the  reil  men.  When  the  tribe 
was  withdrawn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  de¬ 
clined  ;  other  objects  of  interest  occupied  their  place, 
and  his  friends,  the  Indians,  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten. 

During  ffiis  time,  Don  Manuel  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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AnUwio,  iu  which  he  placed  a  numerous*  et*labU»h- 
ment,  and  so  managed  his  arrai^ments  as  to  give 
a  handsome  «rtertainnient  to  his  new  friends  on 
the  day  when  his  fieloved  son  was  nine  years  old. 
()n  this  occ»ion,  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  Ku- 
rope  were  hlemled  witlt  the  profuse  haspitality  oi 
Vmerica  ;  and  the  entertainment  was  extended  far 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  ensuing  morning.  In 
consequence  of  the  fatigues  attendant  on  the  past 
pleasures,  the  weather  also  happening  to  be  warm, 
the  serv.ints  were  languid  and  sleepy,  and  even 
Manuel  himself,  usually  the  most  lively  {lerson  on 
the  jtremises,  felt  inert  and  weary,  atul  owned, 
“  that  It  was  a  very  goo»l  thing  that  birth-days 
came  only  once  a  year.”  In  order  to  rouse  himself 
the  more  effectually  (his  imrents  being  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  siesta,)  about  seven  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  UK>k  a  turn  on  the  terrac**,  and  afterward 
went  to  the  .stable  to  see  his  mule,  which  was  a 
very  handsome  one,  and  a  grea  f  avorite. 

Just  as  he  was  speaking  to  the  servant  emploj  ed 
there,  and  (Kitting  the  sleek  sides  of  the  jKiinjiered 
animal,  they  were  Isith  startled  by  a  singular  sound, 
neither  resembling  the  cry  of  a  wild  lieast,  nor  the 
voice  of  a  man.  The  servant  was  an  Kurojiean  ; 
hut  he  hail  heard  the  war-shout  of  the  Indians 
descnlied,  and  he  declared,  with  every  mark  of 
terror,  that,  “  in  his  opinion,  the  Camanches  were 
coming.” 

“  Then  we  must  run  into  the  house,  alarm  the 
servants,  get  the  acpis,  and  ”  - — •- 

Pix)r  Manuel’s  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  two 
doors  of  the  stable  lieiiig,  at  that  very  moment, 
throw  ojieii,  and  a  number  of  tierce  looking  Indians 
suddenly  rushing  in.  Tw’o  of  them  immediately 
seized  on  Diego,  the  servant,  and  carried  him  out 
by  force,  while  jioor  Manuel  .sought  to  slip  jia-st 
them  and  escape ;  but  in  another  in.stant  lie  found 
his  own  arms  pinioned,  and  he  liegan  eagerly  to 
recollect  all  the  words  he  had  learned  of  the  Indian 
language  by  which  it  was  possible  to  move  their 
compassion,  esjiecially  addre.ssing  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him.  Not  one  of  them  listened,  or  re¬ 
plied  to  the  unhappy  boy ;  and,  frorn  their  stern 
looks,  he  concluded  every  moment  that  he  should 
be  killed  on  the  spot.  Some  hojie,  however,  min¬ 
gled  with  his  des|)air;  he  believed  that  the  noise 
made  by  the  savages  would  have  alarmed  the  house¬ 
hold,  which,  owing  to  the  late /efe,  consisted  of  more 
(lersons  than  usual ;  and,  as  he  knew  them  to  be 
well  supjilied  with  fire -anns,  it  w’as  possible  that  he 
[might  be  rescued.  In  another  moment,  the  sound 
[of  fire-arms  from  without  seemed  to  confirm  this 
[hope  ;  but  whether  the  firing  proceeded  from  friend 
ar  foe,  it  acted  a.s  a  signal  for  his  abduction,  as,  in 
ppite  of  his  most  violent  struggles,  he  was  instantly 
carried  out — placed  upon  a  pow’erful  horse,  on 
^  hich  an  Indian  was  seated,  to  whom  he  was  firmly 
|bound — and,  in  another  minute,  he  was  borne  away 
•t  full  gallop,  into  a  country  to  which  he  was  a  jier- 
lert  stranger,  and  with  a  company  of  barbarous  sav- 
liges,  whot*e  appearance  and  manners  realized  his 
fclexs  of  devils. 

‘  Still,  still  his  fierce  conductor  galloj*ed  on :  they 
left  heaths  and  morasses  Iiehind  them  ;  they  entered 
into  thick  woods,  which  no  pursuer  (if  there  were 
•ich)  would  dare  to  penetrate  ;  and  all  hope  of  re- 
liel  died  in  the  heart  of  Manuel.  He  then  felt  as 
if  he  would  have  given  the  whole  world  to  have 
4ied  himself.  He  rode  in  great  pain — expected  that 


at  the  first  place  where  he  ^topped  he  should  inevit¬ 
ably  be  murdered — was  convinced  that  he  was  far 
bex  ond  all  rescue — and  therefore  death  seemed  to  be 
III* only  refuge.  He  might,  however,  at  this  time, 
lie  said  to  be  much  tix)  hurrietl  to  think  at  all;  for 
still  the  horse  went  on,  as ’if  endowed  with  siqier- 
natural  speetl  ;and  still  the  savage  guided  it  through 
the  jKithless  intricacies  of  a  forest,  im|iervious  to 
the  light  of  a  full  moon,  which  rode  high  ni  the 
heavens,  as  if  di.sdaiiiing  to  illuminate  the  earth  on 
which  such  crimes  were  lu'ting. 

At  length,  they  halted  at  a  little  ojieii  glade, 
through  which  a  stream  of  pure  water  was  fiowing 
The  Indian  immediately  plunged  into  it,  for  the  re* 
freshment  of  himself  and  his  weaned  beast,  utterly 
regardless  of  his  little  prisoner,  who  was  now  m  a 
situation  m  which  his  mother  woiihl  have  cotisid- 
ered  such  a  pnx’ediire  death  to  her  child.  In  tliis 
mi.serable  condition,  Manuel  was  only  removed 
from  the  .savage  to  bo  bound  by  him  to  a  tree,  while 
by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up,  bringing 
Don  Manuel’s  mules  and  horses,  to  one  of  which 
was  tied  the  uiif«>rfunate  Diego. 

The  prisoners  secured  (without  any  leg.iid  for 
their  ease,  much  less  comfort,)  the  savages  slept 
some  hours,  leaving  their  cattle  to  fei-d  on  the  gra^s 
artbrded  in  a  iM'autiful  |Kirt  of  the  va‘*t  wilderness 
through  which  they  were  passing.  The  refresh¬ 
ment  of  sleep  apjieared  to  suffice  for  the  Camanches, 
for  they  took  no  food  on  awaking,  noroflereil  their 
victims  any ;  but  (lursued  their  way  as  before,  until 
they  reached  the  Rio  Color.ido,  one  of  many  rivers 
which,  after  traversing  a  considerable  tract  of  copn- 
t.iy,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  they  found 
many  of  their  wives  and  children,  awaiting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  |»arty,  with  light  canoes,  formed  inge¬ 
niously  of  the  liark  of  trees,  in  which  the  whole 
body  were  ferried  over,  together  with  their  late 
booty  of  mules  and  prisoners. 

It  was  more  than  thirty  hours  since  Manuel  hati 
ta.sted  fcx)d,  when  the  tribe  first  stopped  to  take  re¬ 
freshment  ;  and  he  was  almost  surprised  to  find  him¬ 
self  eating  eagerly  of  the  dried  venison  and  parched 
maize  which  they  gave  him ;  for  since  he  had 
passed  the  river  his  sense  of  being  utterly  lo«t  to  his 
family  had  necessarily  increased.  He  now  became 
so  sleepy,  that,  although  he  continued  to  travel  as 
before  for  some  hours,  he  was  incajiable  of  reflecting 
on  his  unhappy  condition ;  and  when  the  party 
halted  for  the  night,  and  he  was,  for  the  first  time, 
released  from  his  bonds,  it  made  little  difference  to 
him,  so  completely  was  ho  exhausted  by  sorrow 
and  fatigue. 

From  this  time,  by  much  slower  movements,  they 
travelled  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  Rix’er,  on  which 
the  nation  of  the  Camanches  are  planter!  ;  and 
which,  with  new  emotions  of  sorrow  and  horror, 
poor  Manuel  rememhererl  his  father  mentioning  as 
distant  five  hundred  miles  from  San  Antonio.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  their  destination,  called  by  the 
Indians  a  town,  he  found  it  consisted  of  a  suflicient 
number  of  hubs,  or  wigxvams,  to  contain  about  two 
hundred  persons.  These  habitations  were  pleas¬ 
antly  shailed  by  a  few  trees ;  but  betwixt  the  town 
and  any  of  those  immense  woods,  so  frequent  in 
America,  lay  an  extensive  prairie,  or  plain,  a  very 
small  portion  of  which  appeared  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  Indian  women,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  little 
com  for  the  use  of  their  families. 

Just  as  the  party  had  all  assembled  in  this  place. 


and  while  an  aged  man  ralletl  Tonnawanta.  was 
welcoming  the  chief  im  his  return,  in  a  xjxech  ot 
considerable  length,  the  Indians,  who  pres>*eil  ea¬ 
gerly  around  him,  were  disturbed  hv  a  (uoroing 
shriek,  which  Manuel  was  too  certain  pnveedeil 
from  his  fellow-siiflerer,  Diegiv  He  hati  jii-u  kt'ii 
inwanlly  comforting  himself  with  the  hojie  that, 
now  they  had  arrix’eil  at  the  end  of  their  journex , 
he  should  haxe  the  jiower,  at  lea.st,  of  lamenting 
his  hard  fate  to  his  faithful  serx'ant,  and  finding  in 
his  pity  and  kindnes.s  some  consolation  (more  esjie- 
cially  as  they  had  been  studiously  kept  asunder 
•v»*r  since  the  fatal  moment  xvhen  they  were  taken,) 
xvhen  this  sound  .alarmed  him.  His  first  idea  was 
(since  he  was  heinme*!  in  by  tall  men,)  that  Di«*go 
was  murdered  by  one  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  ; 
the  more  so  when  he  saxv  the  rontempt  express**.! 
in  the  counteiiarices  of  ihosi*  around  him.  toxvard 
the  xvhite  man,  for  evincing  the  nature  of  his  feel¬ 
ings.  A  .short  time  rex'ealed  the  truth— Diego,  who 
xvas  with  the  mules,  bringing  u|i  the  rear,  h.ad 
been  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake,  and  was  now  wntli- 
ingjn  all  the  agonies  consi'qnent  on  s**  tatal  .ni 
jiccident. 

Manuel  had  iM-en  told  that  the  imliuiis  lia.l  di^ 
cox  eix’d  a  cure  for  the  xeiioiii  of  this  terrific  animal ; 
and,  as  he  heard  several  of  the  Camanches  huiient 
xvhal  luui  hap|iened,  he  Icxiked  eagerly  to  their  aji- 
plication  of  something  to  the  xvound,  esjieeiallv  as 
he  saxv  they  hail  alreaily  killed  the  snake.  Sxfar, 
however,  from  exjteriencing  any  pitv,  the  xx’ounded 

man,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  xvas  repeatedly  kicked 
by  them,  contemptuously  ;  and  xvhen  Manuel  ran 
to  him,  flung  his  anns  around  him,  and  sought  to 
allay  the  fierceness  of  his  tortures,  the  childnui  who 
gathered  about  them  laughed  at  both  in  derision  , 
and  from  their  words  Manuel  learned  that  the  cause 
of  the  sorrow  expressed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
their  fathers,  was  on  account  of  their  disapjioint- 
ment,  as  they  hal  intended  to  have  tortured  [khh 
Diego  to  death  for  their  amusement,  by  cutting  oil 
his  linbs  first,  and  then  roasting  him  before  the  fire  ! 
When,  therefore,  Manuel  saxv  the  last  agonies  sub¬ 
side,  and  his  humble,  faithful  friend  lie  senseless, 
he  felt,  for  a  fexv  minutes,  a  kind  of  awful  consola¬ 
tion  ;  and  kneeling  doxvn  by  him  as  xx-cll  as  he  was 

able,  the  poor  child  commended  his  (larting  spirit  to 
his  Maker ;  and,  xvith  a  flooil  of  tear.s,  thanked  Ood 
that  Diego  was  at  rest  from  his  pains 

'  He  xvas  not  long  suffered  to  lament  over  the 
swollen  body  and  distorted  features  of  his  only 
friend ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was  carried  into  the 
wigxvam  of  Tastanugga  (the  helox’ed  man)  the  chief, 
who  had  been  his  conductor ;  and  there  given  to 
understand,  that  hexvould  be  permitted  to  lixe  until^ 
some  one  more  worthy  of  being  a  victim  should 
arrix-e,  that  they  might  be  sacrificed  together. 
Th  is  strange  and  melancholy  condition  of  existence, 
together  with  the  terrible  death  he  hail  xvitnesseil 
so  lately,  awoke  the  most  agonizing  grief ;  but  he 
struggleil  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  it.  He  xvas 
xvell  aware  of  the  contempt  of  the  Indians  for 
ex’e'ry  expression  of  natural  sorrow,  ami  he  would 
not  increase  it  by  showing  what  he  felt ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  his  utmost  efforts  could  not  rouse  him  to  further 
exertion — he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  pftle,  and 
stupified  by  grief  and  despair. 

The  wigwam  of  Tastanugga  was  x^rell  furnished 
with  mats  and  bowls,  and  weU  stored  with  provisions. 
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HiK  wife,  Muscajree,  wa.**,  like  him"elf,  hand^Mne 
and  active  :  they  had  two  children  only — the  one  a 
hoy,  homewhnt  younf^rthan  Manuel,  but  taller  attd 
stronger  than  he  waM;  the  other,  a  child  scarcely 
two  years  old,  «)n  whom  l>oth  fiarents  lavished  a 
tendeniess  apjiarently  foreign  to  their  nature.  For 
two  days  they  Uir>k  no  notice  of  Manuel,  l»ey<Hid 
giving  him  a  {lorlion  of  honiiii> ,  which  is  hsid  maile 
of  com  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  jelly,  •hi  the  third 
day,  his  strength  lieiiig  recruiteil,  his  grief  aliated 
hy  the  very  violence  V  ith  which  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  natural  hiioyaiic)  of  sjnrit  ladonging  to  his 
age  returning,  he  U‘g:ui  to  notice,  with  an  ap|iear* 
ance  of  interest,  the  em)do\nient  of  some  Indian 
Iniys  of  his  own  age,  w  ho  were  sluNiting  at  a  mark, 
and  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  h;ui  prac* 
tis(‘d  ii  little  iiitnseil.  With  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

A  flow  and  arrow  were  pul  itito  his  hands,  and  ho 
evhihited  sufficient  deficiency  to  awaken  mirth  in 
his  coni|ianions,  who,  neveilheless,  seemed  willing 
to  instruct  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  wigwam, 
the  son  of  Tastanugga  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  hi»  lather.  Plie  chief  rejdied,  “  that  Manuel’a 
duty  Was  to  take  care  of  the  horsi's,  which  he  mu.sf 
;ippl\  to  on  the  moirow,  hut  that  it  was  well  that 
lie  should  learn  the  us<-  of  the  Imiw,  .since  it  would 
render  him  useful  in  hunting  ” 

The  following  morning  his  hair  was  all  cut  off  On 
Uith  sides  of  tiishead,  leaving  a  single  line  of  hair 
iuhbi«il  up,  so  as  to  resemble  a  rock’s  comb,  in  the 
midtfle  ;  his  face  was  painted,  and  his  cloak  taketi 
away  ;  hut  it  wits  obst'rved  that  the  rest  of  his 
clothing  might  as  well  remain  as  long  as  it  could, 
seeing  it  might  be  a  protection  from  the  snakes. — 
He  now  fiecanie  completely  domesticated ;  went 
regularly,  morning  and  evenitig,  with  the  horses  to 
water ;  practis«*d  shooting  with  the  children ;  as¬ 
sisted  the  wotnen  at  their  laliors  in  the  field ;  iniule 
moccassins  for  the  feet,  or  .sewed  skins  for  clothing, 
wlien  m  the  house  ;  and  lH*ing  not  only  lui  olxHlient, 
but  an  intelligent  child,  he  gained  ap|tarently  the 
godd'Will  of  all  around  him. 

Among  other  services,  Manuel  was  frequently 
required  toamuse  the  little  child,  in  which  hcalway's 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  soon  became  valuable  to 
the  mother  He  contriveil,  with  leaves  and  w<kx1, 
to  make  little  toys  aiid  whistles,  by  which  the  child 
was  pleased  ;  yet  he  always  kept  .silence,  a.s  niucli 
as  pi)ssihle,  when  the  master  of  the  hut  was  within, 
well  knowing  his  taciturn  fenqier; — hy  which  means 
he  certainly  prolonged  his  own  probation  ;  for,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  different  persons 
were  brought  and  unquestionably  sacrificed;  on 
which  occasions,  he  was  always  commanded  by 
Muscogee,  hi'^  mi«tress.  “  to  keep  close  within  the 
wigv  am  an  order  we  may  supjiose  he  olieyedin 
the  stTicte‘-t  manner,  not  doubting  but  if  he  were 
beheld,  his  life  would  he  forfeited 

One  day,  when  the  youngest  child  wa«  very  ill, 
and  cried  in  a*v*ery  piteous  manner,  Manuel,  who 
had  now  made  himself  nearly  master  of  the  Ca- 
manchee  tongue,  told  the  mother  of  some  remedies, 
which  he  remembered  as  being  useful  to  his  sister, 
and  ottered  to  prepare  them  as  well  as  he  was  able. 
As  the  Indians  gave  all  white  people  creilit  for 
much  know  ledge  of  di.sense.s,  he  was  readily  listened 
to  by  Muscagee,  and  his  prescription  proving  very 
efficacious,  it  evidently  raised  him  highly,  both  in 
her  opinion,  and  that  of  the  cliief  al.so,  who  now 
stripped  off  the  remains  of  his  ragged  clothes,  and  ] 


after  rubbing  hi.s  body  w'ith  various  oils,  equipped 
him  as  an  Indian,  and  appeared  by  this  action  to 
receive  him  as  such  into  his  family ;  so  that  the  idea 
which  had  |ierpetually  hung  about  him  hitherto — 
that  every  day  might  lie  his  last,  was  removed  ;  and 
he  liegan  to  consider  it  {lossible,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  live. 

Alas !  w’ith  this  idea  came  the  memory  of  his 
deal  home,  and  his  beloved  jiarents;  and  many  a 
time,  when  he  was  with  his  horses  (which  was  the 
only  time  in  which  no  eye  was  upon  him,)  would 
he  weep  bitterly  with  the  recollection  of  the  iin- 
iiieiisuntble  distance  between  them — the  fear  that 
they  hud  given  npail  hojie  of  ever  .seeing  him  alive, 
and  would  therefore  cease  to  .search  for  him ;  and 
many  a  time,  when  he  went  jutst  the  place  where 
(MNir  Diego  breathed  his  last,  would  he  wish  that  he 
too  had  died  ;  for  however  he  might  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  present  mode  of  existence,  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  his  jiarents  remained  the  same. 

The  lioys  of  the  tribe  having  now  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  |K)wer  III  the  u.se  of  the  l>ow,  were  each 
fiirni.shed  by  their  parents  with  a  light  tomahawk, 
which  they  learned  to  throw  with  almost  unerring 
aim  ;  and  one  day  Manuel  drew  near,  desirous,  of 
course,  as  all  biiysare,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  siKirt, 
or  give  proof  of  capability.  On  seeing  him,  one  of 
the  elder  boys,  who  acted  as  instructor  to  the  re.st, 
immediately  projmsed  that  they  should  tie  him  up 
in  a  tree,  and  show  their  proficiency,  by  throwing 
their  tomahaw’ksor  axes  as  near  to  him  as  possible, 
without  hurting  him ;  and  it  was  further  conditioned, 
that  he  who  pierced  Manuel  by  throwing  should 
forfeit  his  instrument ! 

In  another  moment  the  wretched  boy,  without 
the  slightest  remorse  on  the  jiart  of  the.se  young  .sav¬ 
ages  (whose  very  nature  seems  imbued  with  cruelty,) 
w'as  tieii  up,  and  exposed  to  what  appeared  inevita¬ 
ble  death.  If  a  {lersoii  could  be  said  “  to  feel  a 
thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one,”  poor^  Manuel  did 
so :  yet  one  tomahawk  after  another  came  whizzing 
to  him,  without  actually  inflicting  a  wound,  until 
twenty  had  been  thrown ;  when  that  of  the  chief’s 
son  (his  own  more  immediate  com^ianion)  hit  the 
call  of  his  leg,  and  cutting  through  a  small  portion 
ef  the  flesh,  stuck  fast  in  the  tree. 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter,  at  the  mischance  of  her 
son,  induced  Mu.scagee  to  go  out  and  inquire  tlie 
cause.  She  was  very  angty  when  she  .saw  the  .sit¬ 
uation  of  poor  Manuel ;  and,  having  liberated  him, 
led  him  home  with  care,  applied  unguents  to  his 
wound.’’,  and  endeavored  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
rest :  but  she  was  unable  to  effect  this,  for,  as  he  was 
expert  in  the  management  of  the  horses,  the  chief 
insisted  on  the  performance  of  his  daily  labor ;  nor 
did  he  seem  to  think  the  boys  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  to  blame,  for  taking  such  a  mark  to  try  their 
skill  iqKm. 

When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  situation, 
the  Camanches  went  out  to  fight  against  the  Alon- 
qua^.a  cannibal  tribe,  who  also  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  though  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Before  they  went,  great  preparations  were  made,  not 
only  in  forming  their  bows,  sharpening  their  knives 
ai(d  axes,  but  in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  per¬ 
sons.  This  care  was,  of  course,  bestowed  {Kulicu- 
larly  on  Tastanu^^,  the  chief ;  his  eye-lids  were 
painted  witn  vermillion,  also  the  side.s  of  his  head, 
which  was  afterward  covered  with  oil,  on  which 
wtm  stuck  the  down  of  feathers.  The  rest  of  his 


face  was  painted  black  and  white,  thiw  colors  beine 
peculiar  to  a  warrior  in  time  of  wal^afterward  a 
silver  band  ^vas  fastened  round,  into  which  was 
•stuck  a  thick  circle  of  red  and  green  fibliwrs ;  the 
cartilages  of  his  ears,  which  hail  been  slit,  were 
eloofateii  by  ever)'  jiossibility,  and  brought,  b\ 
weight  aiTd  pres.sure,  low  down  upon  his  neck,  and 
so  bent  behind,  as  nearly  to  meet ;  after  this,  every 
hair  was  plucked  from  hi.s  chin  bya  bra.ss  wire,  and 
fine  dark  lines  drawn  round  his  eyes,  lips,  and  ear> , 
which  ojieration  is  called  inactachering ;  his  Ixjdy 
was  then  ])ainteil  from  the  waist  upward,  the  skin 
of  hi.s  arms  punctured  in  forms  of  flowers,  into 
which  paint  was  introduced,  so  as  to  liecoiiie  indeli¬ 
ble  ;  and  thus  ornamented,  as  a  hero  and  a  chiet, 
Tastanugga,  in  spite  of  his  gravity,  was  the  vaine>t 
of  men.  His  arms  consi.sted  of  his  bow  and  arrows, 
a  large  tomahawk,  and  a  scalping-knife  :  it  bt‘ing 
always  an  object  with  an  Indian,  to  cut  and  tear  oil 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies,  which  they  bring  home, 
in  proof  of  their  valor. 

When  these  savage  warriors  hail  departed,  seeing 
the  horses  were  gone,  |K)or  Manuel  hoped  he  should 
have  a  little  leisure,  and  jHThaps  be  enabled  to  see 
something  of  certain  tr.ulers  from  the  United  Stales, 
who  he  had  learned  came  sometimes  up  the  Red 
River,  to  purchase  skins  and  mules  from  the  Indians 
He  had  no  doubt  that  any  de.scription  of  Christian 
men  would  take  pity  on  his  sad  situation,  and  pur¬ 
chase  him  from  the  Camanches,  4f  they  saw  him  ; 
but  he  .soon  found  to  his  sorrow,  this  was  not  likely 
to  be  the  case :  more  work  than  usual  was  now 
given  to  him  within  the  wigwam ;  and  he  was  not 
unfreqiiently  threatened  with  an  as.surance,  that  lie 
would  share  the  fate  of  tho.se  prisoners  who  might 
now  be  taken.  Even  h*is  young  master,  for  whom 
he  was  continually  toiling,  seemed  much  inclined 
to  tr)'  his  power  of  scalping  on  him  ;  and  would, 
unquestionably,  have  caused  him  to  perish  by  that 
horrible  o])eration,  if  the  love  of  the  young  child 
had  not  been  his  protection. 

At  length  the  party  returned,  and  had  evidently 
.suffered  con.siderahle  loss  in  their  battle ;  but  the 
chief  had  e.scapeil  with  few  wounds,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  acclamations.  The  people  passed 
speedily  from  loud  lamentations  of  the  dead,  to 
congratulations  of  the  living,  and  thence  to  horrible 
revenge  upon  their  prisoners,  who,  being  of  the 
cannibal  race,  sought  to  stimulate  their  wrath,  hy 
boasting  that  they  hail  drank  the  bloal  of  their 
countrymen,  and  feasted  on  their  flesh  ! 

It  was  now  the  hanl  fate  of  poor  Manuel  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  diabolical  cruelt)'of  the  Indians;  on  which 
subject  we  shall  be  silent,  neither  de.siring  to  harrow 
up  our  own  minds  or  shock  our  readers  by  such  re¬ 
volting  details.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  to 
say,  that  frc»n  this  time  Manuel  determined  either 
to  escape  from  these  monsters  or  to  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  had  not,  however,  lived  so  long  with  o 
jieople  so  cautious  and  discreet^  without  imbibing  a 
lesson  from  their  conduct;  and  being  conscious  that 
he  had  greatly  increased  in  per.sonal  strength  and 
activity,  during  the  two  years  hail  re.sided  with 
them,  he  thought,  in  another  year  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  attain  sufficient  power  to  venture  on  the 
attempt.  For  this  purpose,  he  inured  himself  to 
long  fasts ;  practised  that  method  of  discerning  foot¬ 
steps  and  tracing  paths,  .so  peculiar  to  the  Indians  ; 
and  carefully  inquired  the  nature  of  all  herbs  and 
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wiW  fniitet  on  which  it  was  possible  to  subsist 
with  safety.  His  greatest  care,  however,  was  to 
examine  the  horses,  which  he  again  had  the  care 
of,  and  so  to  train  the  best  that  its  speed  and 
strength  should  be  increased  against  that  period  of 
the  year  when,  from  the  general  habits  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  it  was  most  likely  that  the  scheme  might  he 
practicable. 

From  this  time,  the  mind  of  Manuel  beccnning 
not  only  highly  excited,  but  firmly  fixed,  might  be 
said  to  improve  and  expand.  Never  did  he  now 
fad  to  offer  up  ardent  prayers  at  stated  times,  to  that 
Almighty  Father  who  alone  could  aid  him  in  this 
most  arduous  undertaking  ;  and  to  this  devout  reli¬ 
ance  he  added,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  meditation 
on  his  beloved  home,  and  tender  recollection  of  his 
dear  friends,  as  a  means  of  increasing  those  energies 
for  which  he  should  hereafter  have  .such  occasion. 

Some  months  before  the  lime  fixeil  upon  arrived, 
•he  chief  and  his  people  went  out  again,  and,  after 
a  fortnight’s  absence,  brought  in  a  numlier  of  mules 
and  two  fine  horses.  The  former  were  soon  after 
disposed  of  (as  Manuel  apprehended,  to  white  tra¬ 
ders  ;  from  whom,  however,  he  was  securely  se¬ 
cluded,)  but  the  horses  remained  ;  and  the  .superior 
quality  of  that  which  was  the  best,  awoke  new 
hopes  in  the  anxious  Ixiy,  whose  continued  solici¬ 
tude  tendered  him  almost  sick,  with  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  attendant  on  his  terrible  situation. 

He  had  frequently  accompanied  hunting  parties 
over  a  considerable  jHu  tion  of  that  ground  which  he 
had  first  traversed  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  believed 
he  could  have  reached  the  Rio  Colorado;  but  he 
knew  that  the  cannibal  tribes  lay  in  that  quarter, 
and  concluded,  also,  that  pursuit  would  he  miule  in 
that  direction.  He,  therefore,  determine<l  to  set  out 
exactly  the  opjiosite  way ;  and  keeping  the  Red 
River  as  long  in  sight  as  possible,  give  himself  a 
chance  of  .seeing  white  trailers,  should  any  really 
venture  thus  far  from  all  civilized  life.  He  also 
thought  It  possible  that  he  might  fall  in  with  the 
Caddoes,  who  were  then  in  league  with  the  Caman- 
ches,  and  who  also  boasted  that  they  had  never  shetl 
the  blood  of  a  white  man,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
received  by  them  as  one  of  either  nation — at  all 
events,  when  the  inomi  was  full,  he  determined  to 
hazani  all,  and  try. 

Manuel  had  now  been  three  years  with  these 
Indians ;  the  most  cruel  and  .savage  of  their  race, 
without  excepting  the  cannibals.  His  abilities  and 
oliedience  had  rendered  him  valuable  to  them ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  atlopted  their  manners, 
induced  them  to  suppose  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
their  moile  of  life  ;  for  they  knew  not  that,  in  his 
solitary  hours,  he  w^ept  bitterly  the  horrors  he  had 
witnessed,  and  prayed  ardently  for  release  from  his 
bondage.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  horses 
long  airings ;  but  he  always  brought  them  in  safety, 
and  managed  them  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  was 
excited,  when,  at  last,  the  long  wished-for  day  ar¬ 
rived,  ami  he  rode  forth  to  return  no  more.  We 
may  conclude,  from  these  considerations,  that  Ma¬ 
nuel  had  the  start  some  hours,  and  was  far  distant 
before  suspicion  was  entertained  :  and,  if  pursuit 
was  made,  it  lay,  as  he  surmised,  in  an  opjiosite 
direction. 

Of  this  nothing  clui  he  known,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  trace  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  boy,  in  that  immense  tract  of  country 


which  he  passed  through.  He  had  been  able  to 
secure  only  a  small  portion  of  hominv,  as  fc>od — he 
had  no  arms,  whereby  to  procure  more — and  he  did 
not  find  the  pulse  or  fruits,  for  which  he  had  hoped  ; 
and,  after  the  first  six  days  his  distress  became  ex¬ 
treme.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  be  far  distant 
from  an  Indian  settlement,  x-et  not  tiaring  to  lose 
sight  of  the  Red  River,  he  was  in  perpetual  terror 
lest  he  should  be  found  by  a  party  of  this  people, 
now  both  himself  and  his  horse  were  reduced  so  far 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  an  eftbrl  for  escape ; 
and  many  a  time  did  the  scream  of  a  bird  make  him 
tremble,  le.^t  it  >hould  be  the  cry  of  a  savage  tribe. 
Finding  him.self,  at  length,  impeded  hy  a  stream 
which  he  could  not  ferry,  he  left  the  .shores  of  the 
Red  River,  into  which  it  flowed,  and,  following  its 
banks,  croKsed  it  near  the  source  ;  finding  himself 
somewhat  more  secure  from  the  Indians,  although 
more  at  a  loss  for  a  guide  to  civilized  life. 

Though  the  horse  had,  hitherto,  fared  better  than 
its  master,  yet  it  now  began  to  share  his  weariness 
and  hunger ;  and  when  the  tenth  day  of  his  wan¬ 
derings  was  over,  b<'fh  sunk  down  together,  in  a 
state  of  such  weakness,  that  anyone  who  had  wit- 
nessetl  it  would  have  thought  that  all  was  over. 
Yet.  the  next  morning  they  arose  with  the  sun, and 
after  a  refreshing  draught  of  pure  water,  pursued 
the  trackless  journey,  finding  this  day  a  little  with¬ 
ered  fruit  still  hanging  to  the  trees.  C)n  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  p(x)r  Manuel  jierceiveil  at  a  distance  some 
buildings  re.sembling  a  village,  which  hail  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Sjianish  settlement.  It  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  with  what  ardor  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
arrive  there — but  who  shall  paint  his  di.s.sappuint- 
ment  when,  on  reaching  the  place,  he  fouiurit  ut¬ 
terly  deserted  !  It  was,  indeed,  evident  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  either  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indians, 
or  fled  at  their  approach — a  small  portion  of  Indian 
com  that  lay  scattered  in  one  cottage  (which  he  ate 
eagerly)  was  the  only  relief  obtained  ;  and  the  little 
time  he  remained  inspired  him  with  the  fear  of  the 
cannibals,  whom  it  was  but  too  probable  hail  car¬ 
ried  all  the  inhabitants  away. 

iStill,  an  idea  rose  ui  his  mind,  favorable  to  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  that  direction  ;  accordingly,  he  travelled 
on  one  other  day,  when,  so  far  as  his  weakened 
eyes  could  judge,  he  saw  the  suii  set  on  a  line  of 
cultivated  land.  His  feelings  were  now  wrought 
up  to  intense  solicitude,  and  even  sleep,  which  had 
so  long  been  his  wearied  body’s  -sole  refreshment, 
was  denied.  In  consequence,  he  roused  his  jaded 
steed  with  the  earliest  dawn — and  finding  he  was 
indeed  approaching  the  habitations  of  civilized  man, 
hope  sprang  in  bis  heart,  and  sustained  him,  though 
on  the  very  verge  of  existence.  He  soon  perceived 
his  former  guide,  the  Red  River,  before  him,  and 
controlling  his  impatience  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
pursued  the  nearest  apparent  way  for  approaching 
its  hanks.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  found 
himself  actually  in  a  town,  evidently  built  by  white 
men — for  he  had  happily  reached  Natchitoches,  on 
he  Red  River,  formerly  a  French  settlement,  but 
now  In  possession  of  the  United  States.  Here  he 
w'as  gazed  upon  as  an  object  of  abhorrence,  the  first 
moment,  from  his  appearing  as  a  Camanchee — the 
next  with  horror,  as  a  gaunt  and  terrific  spectre : 
like  the  unhappy  king,  now  he  had  arrived  at  the 
long  sought  haven  of  his  hopes,  it  might  be  said, 
**  no  man  bade  him  welcome,”  though  all  stared  at 


him  agha.st :  until,  perceiving  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  ^vance,  with  an  apjiarently  compa-sionaie 
countenance,  the  worn-out  sutferer  dropped  from 
his  horse,  and  on  his  knees  cried  out.  in  the  almost 
forgotton  language  of  his  country,  “  have  pit\  on 
me ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  Christian  like  voursell 

The  adjuration  was  not  in  vain — the  jwr  Nyv  had 
now  met  the  “good  Samantan,”  willing  indeeil  l(» 
i»<)ur  the  oil  and  wine  of  kindnes.s  and  supjHUt  into 
his  wumuled  heart.  Scarcely  had  he  been  placed 
in  a  comfortable  bed,  ami  nourished  with  fois!  suii 
able  lor  his  weak  state,  when  a  French  merchant, 
who  had  heanl  ot  his  ai rival  and  wa-s  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  lather,  ha'-teiied  to  the  house 
to  learn  whether  this  pom  object,  described  as  the 
living  skeleton,  could  be  the  son, or  seivantof  Don 
Manuel,  now  lost  for  full  three  year-  From  this 
circumstance,  the  pix>r  boy  had  the  -uti-iaction  of 
learning  that  his  parents  still  lived,  together  with 
his  .sister —but  that  his  mother,  from  her  extreme 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  was  a  complete  invalid  ;  that 
she  had  buried  his  little  brother,  and  with  his  lather 
had  determined  to  quit  for  ever  a  country  which 
had  been  to  them  so  unfurtimate. 

Although  poor  Manuel  wa.s  now  much  tarther 
firmi  these  dear  jiarents  than  he  had  ever  been,  if 
will  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  humane  friend- 
whose  kindness  had  cherished  him,  lost  no  time  m 
sending  a  trusty  mes.senger,  with  the  wonderful 
news  of  his  restoration  ;  nor^wi  lt[an  y  one  doubt, 
both,  father  and  mother  hastened  to  Natchitoches 
themselves,  to  welcome  a  child  snatched  from  a 
state  far  worse  than  death  it.-elf  During  the  weeks 
in  which  these  journeys  were  pt'rlomnng,  Manuel 
resumed  somewhat  the  apjiearance  of  health — and 
his  generous  protector  took  such  pains  m  clothing 
him,  and  restoring  him  to  the  appearance  of  a  white 
bov,  that  when  his  parents  arriveil  they  were  spared 
the  shock  of  seeing  him  as  a  famished  wanderer, 
and  read  in  every  feature  the  proof  that  he  was 
their  long  lost  son. 

Over  their  joyful  ami  deeply  atfectiiig  meeting,  I 
must  draw  a  veil — every  child  will  know  what 
Manuel  felt  at  that  time ;  and  1  trust  that  many  a 
one  who  reatls  this  faithful  sforv,  when  he  next 
gives  his  own  beloved  mother  a  good-night  kis.-, 
will  lift  up  his  heart  in  thankfulness  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  not  only  for  the  bles-sings  which  sunroimd 
himself,  but  for  the  restoration  of  thislong-sutferm|; 
boy — poor  Manuel. 

The  writer  of  this  article  received  the  particular- 
from  Mr.  Parker,  an  American  artist  of  greaWre- 
spectability,  who  happened  to  be  at  Natchitoches 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  poor  boy,  who  batl  tra¬ 
velled  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles ;  being 
thirteen  days  on  bis  miserable  journey  over  an 
uninhabited  country. 

SwiKTNEss  OK  Men. — It  IS  said  that  men  who 
are  used  to  it,  will  outrun  horses  by  holdmg  their 
speed  longer.  A  man  will  also  walk  down  a  horse . 
for  after  he  has  travelled  a  few  days,  the  horse  will 
be  quite  tired,  but  the  man  will  be  as  fresh  for  mo 
tion  as  at  the  beginning.  The  king’s  messenger- 
walk  to  Ispahan,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  in 
fourteen  hours.  Hottentots  outstrip  lions  in  the 
chase,  and  savages  who  hunt  the  elk,  tire  it  down 
and  take  it  ;  they  are  said  to  have  performed  a 
journey  ofmght  thousand  and  sue  hundred  miles  in 
less  than  six  weeks. 
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THE  OLD  MAN’S  COMFORTS,  AND  HOW 
HE  GAINED  THEM. 

By  Bonther* 

You  arc  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray ; 

You  are  hale.  Father  W'llliain,  a  hearty  old  man. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  f*ray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 

I  reX-mher’d  that  youth  woulrffly  fast. 

And  ahiis’d  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 

'I’hat  I  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away. 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Now  tell  me  the  reasrin,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 

I  remember’d  that  youth  could  not  last ; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 

Vnii  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
And  life  must  be  hsuitening  away ; 

You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

r  am  cheerful,  young  man.  Father  William  replied. 
Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  ; 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember’d  my  God  ! 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

A  WRITKR  in  Blackw’otxl’s  Magazine,  several 
\ears  since,  relates  from  personal  knowledge  the 
following  anecdotes  of  Franklin,  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  could  hide  his  day. 

By  nature  perhaps,  like  (ieofge  Washington, 
whose  chaiacter,  by  the  way,  is  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  which, 
after  many  years,  by  continual  guardianship,  trial, 
and  .severe  discipline,  he  hail  brought  entirely  un¬ 
der  his  control.  This  we  say  positively,  was  the 
character  of  Wa.shingtoii :  this,  we  believe  to  have 
tx'en  the  character  of  Franklin. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of  the  doctor’s 
determination,  how’ever,  in  two  cases;  both  grow- 
mg  out  of  the  same  event,  where  the  natural  tem¬ 
per  of  the  man  broke  out — blazetl  up,  like  a  smofh- 
ereil  fire — liecame  visible,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  in 
spite  of  himself.  Some  time  about  the  year  1768 
he  was  m  this  country,  acting  as  agent  for  some  of 
our  transatlantic  |Kis.se.s.sions.  The  troubles  had 
alreaily  begun  there,  (hie  day  he  went  before  the 
privy  council,  as  agent,  with  a  jietition  from  the 
a.ssembly  of  Maissachusett.s ;  or  more  carefully  speak¬ 
ing  one  day,  when  a  |ietitiOn  from  the  provincial 
as-M'inbly  of  .Massachusetts  already  presented  by  him, 
was  taken  up,  he  wa.s  treated  with  great  indignity, 
moulted,  giossly  abused  by  the  solicitor -general, 
Wederburno  He  bore  it  without  any  sign  of  emo¬ 
tion  All  >'ves  were  upon  him.  No  chang*>,  or 
shadt>w  o!  <  liange  went  over  his  face.  His  friends 
w’ere  aina/  1  at  his  forbearance.  They  wondered 
at  his  equa  iiiuity ;  they  were  almost  ready  to  re¬ 
proach  him  for  it.  Such  untimely  self-command 
could  only  proceed  from  imlifference  to  jhe  great 
cause,  or,  so  they  thought,  from  a  strange  moral 
insensibility.  On  his  way  from  the  place  of  hu¬ 
miliation,  they  gathered  about  him.  He  stopped, 
be  stood  suil;  bis  maimer,  look,  vokt,  were  ibose  of 


a  man  who  hasquietly  concentrated  every  thought 
and  every  hope  under  heaven,  all  his  energies,  upon 
a  single  point.  “  His  master  shall  pay  for  it !” 
said  he,  and  passed  on. 

The  other  circumstance  grew  nut  of  the  same 
affair.  Asa  mark  of  especial  consideration  for  the 
privy  council,  the  doctor  appeareil  before  them  in 
a  superb  dre.ss,  after  the  court  fashion  of  the  time. 
He  wore  It  bravely — he  looked  uncommonly  well 
in  It.  Finding,  however,  that  this  courtly  garb, 
thus  chosen,  thus  worn,  had  been  of  no  avail,  as  a 
refuge  or  shelter  to  him ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  only  made  him  a  better  mark,  and  exasperated 
his  ailversary  ;  that  worse  than  all,  his  considerate 
loyalty  had  been  misunderstood  for  a  piece  of  dirty 
adulation,  or  worse  yet,  fora  piece  of  wretched  fop¬ 
pery  ;  he  went,  on  leaving  the  council,  straightway 
home  :  threw  the  dress  aside,  and,  from  that  hour, 
never  wore  it  apain,  till  the  day  on  which  he  went 
with  full  power  into  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  to 
sipn  the  treaty  between  France  and  America  -the 
f 'lilted  States  of  America  What  mu.st  have  been 
his  feeling !  That  pajier  gave  the  death  blow  to 
British  dominion  over  the  western  world.  It  was 
done ;  the  threat  was  accomplished !  Franklin 
was  at  peace  with  himself ;  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  had  paid,  bitterly  paid,  for  the  insolence  of 
the  solicitor  general. 

Mktallic  SoLUTtoNs. — [.et  one  grain  of  copper 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  A  liquid  will  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  a  blue  color ;  and  if  this  .solution  be  mingled 
with  three  pints  of  water,  the  whole  will  be  sensi. 
bly  colored.  Now  three  pints  contain  104  cubical 
inches,  and  each  linear  inch  contains  at  least  one 
hundred  equal  parts  distinguishable  by  the  eye ; 
each  cubical  inch  contains,  then,  at  least  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  such  jiarts,  and  the  104  cubical  inches  of 
this  solution  104  millions  of  such  parts;  also  each 
of  these  minute  parts  of  the  solution  is  Colored, 
otherwi.se  it  would  not  l*e  distinguishable  from  the 
rest ;  each  such  part  contains,  then,  a  portion  of  the 
nitrate  of  copper, — the  coloring  substance.  Now 
from  each  particle  of  this  nitrate,  the  copjier  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  metallic  powder — ev¬ 
ery  particle  of  which  is  therefore  less  than  the  104 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  in  weight.  j 

j 

Books.  — Of  the  book*  in  our  owa  language,  after 
deducting  those  which  are  obsolete  or  worthlesa, 
there  still  remain  probably  .‘>0,0(8)  volumes  which 
w’ould  repay  a  jieru.sal.  Supjiose  then,  a  jierson  to 
read  100  ]>ages  a  day,  or  100  volumes  a  year — 
which  is  more  than  could  well  be  retained  and  di¬ 
gested — it  would  require  500  years  to  read  all  the 
books  worth  reailing  in  the  English  language  alone. 
This  result  shows  the  importance  of  selection  in 
our  reading  ;  or  we  may  misdirect  our  powers,  and 
misemploy  our  time,  by  dwelling  on  inferior  books, 
and  neglecting  the  nobler  and  more  useful. 

Orioin  or  |Christmas-b<ixes. — The  custom  of 
Christmas-boxes  arose  with  sailors.  In  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  they  nailed  a  box  to  the  mast  of  a 
ship  on  going  to  sea,  and  at  times  of  stonn  or  danger 
droppetl  a  piece  of  money  in  the  box,  for  prayers  to 
be  said  for  them,  which  collections,  if  they  returned 
safe,  they  presented  to  the  church.  The.se  gifts, 
received  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity  at  the  entrance 
of  (he  chapels  and  cathedrals,  were  called  Christmas- J 
boxea.  »  ' 


A  OORAOLE. 


Coracles,  or  truckle/,  as  they  aie  .sometimes 
called,  are  small  boats  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the 
small  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scotland.  They  seem  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  inland  navigation  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  portable  boats  used  by  the  Scots  and  Piets  in 
crossing  the  rivers  to  invade  England.  They  are 
dissimilar  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  in  use 
in  this  country,  and  are  of  an  oval  shap'.  Like 
our  Indian  canoes,  however,  they  are  made  of  raw 
hide  or  pitched  canvass,  stretched  over  a  few  slight 
ribs  of  wood,  or  over  a  wicker-work  frame;  but 
they  are  only  capable  of  holding  each  one  man 
They  aie  very  easily  upset,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a 
person  inexjierienced  ever  to  get  info  one  of  them 
and  set  it  afloat,  as,  unless  the  weight  is  exactly  in 
the  center,  the  coracle  rolls  over  .stern  upiiermost 
The  fishermen,  however,  use  them  with  facility, 
working  a  paddle  with  one  hand  and  fishing  w’ith 
the  other.  When  the  day  is  over,  the  boats  are  so 
very  light,  that  the  fishermen  throw  them  across 
their  .shoulders  and  carry  them  home.  In  ca.se  of 
a  storm,  they  may  serve  as  an  excellent  hood  or 
umbrella. 

A  Bov  Hero.  —Simple  occurrences  and  fine  .sen¬ 
timents  fi-equently  survive  the  memory  of  great  bat¬ 
tles.  Vellore  has  been  a  theatre  for  every  species  of 
military  outrage ;  yet  the  following  instance  of 
manly  fortitude  in  a  boy  will  be  remembered  when 
all  tho.se  outrages  :ue  forgotten.  The  son  of  Col 
I..ang,  Governor  oi'  Vellore,  having  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  Hyder  Ali,  he  was  ordered  into  the  presence 
of  the  despot,  who  desireil  him  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  his  father,  offering  him  a  splendid 
establishment  if  he  would  surrender  the  city  of 
which  he  was  governor ;  but  in  case  he  refused,  the 
son  should  b«'  sacrifice. 1.  The  boy  coolly  rejected 
the  service;  and  »p<  n  Kydor’s  pressing  him  with 
many  threats,  he  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed— 
“  If  you  consider  me  l>ase  enqpgh  to  write  such  a 
letter,  on  what  ground  can  you  think  so  meanly  of 
my  father .’  You  may  cut  me  to  a  thousand  piece.s ; 
but  you  cannot  make  him  a  traitor!” — [Chamber’s 
London  Journal. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


LINES 

«KXT  it  *  LAOT  TO  NtB  *0(1,  WITH  il  rBCtBirT  OF  A  ■lOLE.  ' 

Rkmcmbkr,  love,  who  gave  thee  this, 

When  other  days  shall  come  ; 

When  she  who  hail  thy  earliest  ki-*s. 

Sleeps  in  her  narrow  home. 

Rememher,  'twas  a  mother  pave 
N  The  gift  to  one  she’d  die  to  save. 

That  mother  sought  a  pledge  of  love 
The  holiest  for  her  son  ; 

And  from  the  gifts  of  (Jod  above. 

She  chose  a  goodly  one  ; 

She  chose  for  her  beloved  boy 
The  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy. 

And  bade  him  keep  the  gift,  that  when 
The  parting  hour  should  come, 

.  They  might  have  hope  to  meet  again 
In  an  eternal  home  ! 

She  said  his  faith  in  that  would  be 
Sweet  incense  to  her  memory. 

And  should  the  scoffer  in  his  pride. 

Laugh  that  fond  faith  to  scorn  ; 

And  bid  him  cast  the  pledge  aside 
That  he  from  youth  had  borne  ; 

^  She  bade  him  pause,  and  ask  his  breast. 

If  he,  or  she,  had  loved  him  best ! 

A  parent’s  blessitig  on  her  .son 
Goes  with  this  holy  thing ; 

The  love  that  would  retain  the  one 
Must  to  the  other  cling  : 

Remember  !  ’tis  no  idle  toy, 

A  Mothkr’s  (tikt — Remember,  boy  I 

SABBATH  DAT  THOUOHTS. 

By  Mrs.  Seba  Smith. 

“  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  , 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace  ; 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face  ; 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve  : 

Let  health  my  nerves  and  liner  Abres  brace. 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave. 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave." 

Thomsok. 

Thk  ne.vt  day  was  the  bles.sed  Sabbath.  It  would 
peem  as  if  even  natui'e  were  made  to  harmoni/e 
with  the  divine  spirit  of  rest.  The  little  winds 
scarce  rustled  the  leaf  upon  the  tree,  and  the  white 
clouds  floated  in  the  blue  sky  like  the  drapery  f>f 
invisible  spirits.  Not  a  disconlant  sound  broke 
upon  the  ear;  every  thing  was  hushed  to  quietude, 
e.xcept  the  sweet  mu.sic  of  the  binls  that  every 
where  filled  the  air  with  melody.  The  young  bloK- 
soms  opened  their  dewy  petals  with  a  freshness  and 
beauty  according  well  with  the  renovating  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  day.  Little  do  those  know,  who  permit 
the  cares  and  labors  of  the  week  to  encroach  upon 
this  .sacred  periotl  of  repose,  how  much  they  wrong 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  spirit. 

To  the  little  family  of  our  story,  the  Sabbath  wjis 

always  hailed  with  peculiar  pleasure.  .Theem- 

plojinents  of  the  week  were  always  so  arranged 

that  nothing  should  disturb  the  quiet  serenity  of  this 

holy  day.  The  simple  labors  of  the  hou.sehold 

were  quickly  dispatched ;  and  when  the  weather 

was  fine,  the  open  windows,  around  which  the 

woodbine  and  honey-suckle  formed  a  curtain  (rf 

perfume  and  verdure,  the  glasses  filled  with  flower* 

neatly  arranged,  and  the'  Bible,  with  other  choice 
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books,  spread  upon  the  table,  im^tarted  to  the  wh<*le 
domain  an  air  of  taste  and  intelligence,  often  want¬ 
ing  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  They  might  be 
poor,  according  to  the  common  .icceptation  of  the 
term,  but  could  never  be  vulgar. 

This  was  the  only  day  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
could  devote  to  his  family,  his  business  as  a  mecha¬ 
nic  requiring  his  whole  attention  the  other  six  davs 
of  the  week,  in  order  to  meet  their  daily  exjienses. 
This  circumstance  contributed  to  make  it  still  more 
a  day  of  rest  to  his  excellent  wife,  who  found  her¬ 
self  relieved  of  the  incessant  care  of  little  Edward, 
and  in  part  of  her  attendance  upon  the  elder  Mr. 
Cleveland, whose  infirmities  daily  increased.  George 
and  Mary,  too,  directed  the  innumerable  questions 
of  childhood  to  their  father,  instead  of  their  mother, 
on  this  day;  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  a  manner  in 
which  kindness  and  dignity  were  happily  blended, 
led  the  minds  of  his  children  to  .subjects  worthy  of 
their  contemplation  ;  now  teaching  a  lesson  of  wis¬ 
dom  from  the  experience  of  post  ages,  and  now  in¬ 
culcating  some  loft)-  truth,  from  the  e.xamination  o 
a  flower,  or  the  construction  of  a  crystal.  There  is 
not  a  leaf  or  shrub,  a  ray  of  light,  a  .shadow  on  the 
hill  side,  or  an  insect  in  the  summer  air,  but  is  full 
of  truth  and  beauty,  to  those  who  have  the  faculty 
to  perceive  it.  Thus  thought  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
he  lived  up  to  this  conviction.  He  doubted  not  the 
intelligence  and  moral  .strength  of  his  children 
would  reward  him  for  his  pains.  And  most  ably 
was  he  sustained  by  his  amiable  and  strong-minded 
wife.  With  none  of  the  petty  ambition  and  weak 
vanity  of  the  sex,  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  perfectly  fe¬ 
minine,  ami  [K»s.sessed  a  refineil  taste  and  strong  na¬ 
tive  intellect.  Strangers  thought  her  handsome,  a 
circumstance  never  regarded  by  her  friends,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  the  excellence  of 
her  mind  and  heart. 

We  have  said  it  was  the  Sabbath-  As  the  twi¬ 
light  softly  gathereil  upon  the  earth,  and  the  birds 
began  to  twitter  upon  the  branches,  the  family 
strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and  verdure  of 
the  delightful  season,  (ieorge  and  Mary  took  care 
of  Edward,  who  .seemed  “  to  feel  his  life  in  every 
limb.”  Now  he  plucked  the  clovers  and  butter¬ 
cups,  and  now  flung  all  aside  and  tottled  off  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  butterfly.  Anon  he  tumbled  into  the 
green  grass,  and  tossed  his  white  arms,  and  played 
bo-peep  through  the  clustering  leaves,  his  eyes  and 
white  teeth  gleaming  out  like  gems  and  pearls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  gave  each  an  arm  to  the 
old  gentleman,  walking  slowly  and  cautiously  to 
suit  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Ah,  my  children,”  he  said,  “  beautiful  and  sa- 
lutar)’  as  is  this  rest  of  one  day  in  seven,  it  is  glo¬ 
rious  to  feel,  that  there  yet  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God.  Not  the  cold,  insensible  sleep  of 
the  grave,  but  a  rest  from  toil,  from  temptation  and 
infirmity.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  think  of  these  things, 
‘  ere  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars 
be  darkened,  or  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain.’ 
For  me,  the  silver  cord  is  looseil,  and  the  golden 
bowl  of  earth  broken  ;  desire  has  failed,  and  the 
grasshopper  is  a  burden,  t  long  now  for  a  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.  And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I  for  ?  my  hope 
is  in  thee.”  His  voice  ceased,  but  his  lips  moved, 
as  if  in  prayer.  They  had  seated  the  aged  one  on 
a  rustic  bench  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  fif 
an  old  oak  tree.  ' 
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“  Oh,  this  jieace,  thi-  quietude,”  he  continued. 

“  It  seems  to  raise  the  weight  from  my  •s'nse^». 
Hush  :  I  hear  the  young  birds  in  the  branch*  .-,  and  j 
the  in.sectsfrom  the  green  earth.  The  *xlorof  wild 
blossoms  -leiil.s  over  me  as  it  did  in  years  (rone  bv ; 
and  the  warm  summer  an  fan-  my  cheek  with  a 
sensation  it  gave  me  m  boyh*>*wl  Is  not  th.u  th*' 
ripple  of  the  brook  down  by  the  mill  ^  ^  *•-.  ves. 

If  is  becoming  every  moment  more  di.stinct  I  had  • 
never  thought  to  hear  it  again  .\nd  the  -h.nlow  is 
removed  from  the  hill  side.  I  .see  the  clouds  flmt  | 
ing  in  the  skv,  and  the  spire  of  the  old  church  where  ’  I 
I  loved  to  meet  with  the  people  of  Got!  (^h.  it  the 
longing  soul  can  thus  overcome  the  ohsta*-les  of  a 
decayed  body,  how  glorious  must  be  its  perceptions, 
when  it  shall  have  shaken  off  thi.s  mortal  covering. 
My  children,  this  gleam  of  youth  in  the  mid.st  of  the  : 
ruins  of  age,  admonishes  me  that  my  lamp  must 
be  trimmed  and  burning,  for  the  bndeirrooni  is  at  f 
hand.”  •  ’ 

He  leaned  heavily  upon  his  son’s  arm.  and  arose.  >| 
He  turned  to  the  green  woods,  to  the  blii**  -kv.  the  * 
far-off  waters,  the  cultivated  landscape,  and  drank 
in  the  whole  prospect,  as  things  he  might  iu*v*‘r  -ee  j 
again  :  then  leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  children, 
returned  to  the  house.  ] 

It  was  evident  the  convictions  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  were  about  to  be  realized.  On  his  return,  he  , 
retired  to  his  bed,  and  seemed  much  exhausted  He  ■ 
desired  to  be  left  alone,  but  the  door  should  rem.un 
open  that  he  might  hear  the  evening  songs  of  the  . 
family.  | 

^  After  having  sung  various  hymns  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  thechililren,  Mr.  ('leveland  commencei^ 
the  grand  and  appropriate  notes  of  Old  Hundred,  to  • 
the  words, 

'*  Be  thou,  O  Ood,  exaltaA  hifrh"— 
and  the  trembling  voice  of  age  joined  with  touching 
pathos  in  the  melody.  t 

When  the  hymn  hail  ceased,  all  remained  silent 
for  some  time. 

“  Father,”  said  George,  “  I  should  be  unwilling  j 
to  love  my  friends  any  les«,  but  f  sometime-  think 
we  are  not  so  happy  for  loving  so  well.” 

“  W’e  must  fix  our  affections  upon  worthy  ob¬ 
jects,  George,  antf  w-e  cannot  love  them  toii  well 
We  must  not  love  them  for  wealth,  or  beauty,  or  ac¬ 
complishments;  hut  only  so  far  as  they  are  a-,simi- 
lated  to  the  perfection  of  Him  who  is  perfect  m  holi¬ 
ness.  If  w-e  love  deeply,  we  must  litve  worthily, 
even  for  those  qualities  that  never  perish  -  that 

time  or  death  cannot  change,  but  serve  only  to  exalt 
I  .  < 

and  purify.  I  would  have  your  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  high  ;  then  you  will  be  less  likely  to  be  turned 
aside  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  wealth  or 
beauty.”  ^ 

Pride. — Two  little  boys  were  going  along  the 
street — one  of  them  had  a  new  hir  cap,  and  being 
very  proud  of  it,  said  to  his  companion  :  “  See 
what  a  nice  cap  I 've  got !  ”  to  which  the  other 
replied- I.a '  you  needn’t  make  so  much  fuss 
about  it— the  coon  and  the  otter  had  that  fur  afore 
you,  and  wasn’t  half  so  proud  of  it.” 

Thus  it  is  with  human  nature  Wc  pride  our¬ 
selves  upon  fine  dwellings  and  rich  clothes,  but  sel¬ 
dom  reflect  that  the  little  busy  bee  builds  a  far  more 
perfect  house  than  we  do,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley 
is  clothed  in  more  beautiful  drapery  than  we  can 
weave.  How  Iht’e  is  there  upon  eanh  to  feed  the 
pride  oi  thoughtful  man. 


It  was  originally  bn)ught  as  a  great  curiosity  from 
South  America.  Kuropeans  continued  ignorant  of 
its  origin  until  a  deputation  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
micians  undertook  a  voyage  to  South  America  in 
1735,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  correct  ad- 
mea.'urement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  These 
philosophers  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  the 
one  great  object  of  their  pursuit,  but  among  other 
interesting  dif^verie-s  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  that  pecuUar  substance,  caoutchouc.  These 
Academicians  discovered  at  Emeraldas,  in  Brazil, 
trees  called  by  the  natives  hevi,  whence  flowed  a 
milky  juice,  which,  when  dried,  proved  to  be  what 
is  called  India  Rubber.  The  hev4  w-as  also  found 
growing  111  Ciiyenne  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  liver.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  caout¬ 
chouc  may  be  obtained  from  luiother  species  of  tree 
growing  in  South  America,  called  jatrojtlia  elnstica. 

If  these  trees  are  punctured,  a  milky  juice  flows 
out,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  thickens  into  a 
substance  of  a  pure  white  color,  having  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  The  hue  of  the  caoutchouc  of 
coinmeire  is  black  in  consequence  of  the  methoil 
embloyed  in  drying  it.  The  usual  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  this  o|ier.ition  is  to  spread  a  thin  coating  of 
the  milky  juice  upon  moulds  made  of  clay,  and 
fashioiieil  into  a  variety  of  figures.  These  are  then 
dried  by  exjiosure  to  the  heat  of  a  smoke-fire;  an¬ 
other  layer  is  then  spread  over  the  first,  and  dried 
by  the  same  means ;  and  thus  layer  after  layer  is 
put  on,  until  the  whole  is  of  the  required  thickness. 
While  yet  soft  it  will  receive  and  retain  any  im¬ 
pression  that  may  be  given  to  it  on  the  outside. 
When  jierfectly  dry  the  clay  form  within  is  broken 
into  small  fragments  by  {lercussion,  and  the  pieces 
are  drawn  out  through  the  aperture  which  is  always 
left  for  the  purpose.  The  common  bottle  of  India 
rubber,  therefore,  consists  of  numerous  layers  of 
pure  caoutchouc,  alternating  with  as  many  layers  of 
soot. 

The  natives  of  those  jiarts  of  South  America  to 
which  these  trees  are  indigenous,  convert  the  juice 
to  a  variety  of  purjioses.  They  collect  it  chiefly  in 
the  rainy  season,  because,  though  it  will  exude  at 
all  times,  it  flows  then  mo.st  abundaitly.  Bofits 
are  maile  of  it  by  the  Indians,  through  which  water 
cannot  jienetrate ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  pre- 
j>aie  a  kind  of  cloth  with  it,  which  they  apply  to 
the  .same  purjioses  as  tho.se  for  which  oil-cloth  or 
larjiawling  is  used  here.  This,  no  doubt,  i«  similar 
to  the  cloth  now  prepared  with  this  substance  in 
America,  the  use  of  which  yields  so  many  important 
ailvantages. 

A  GOOD  'ui*. — The  following  is  from  the  Coacord 
Republican.  '*  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  make 
Hgkl  of,"  as  the  wild*-  r'-iiiioked  to  the  man  who  was 
dipping  oil  out  ol  !.i  -  l.<  ^.i.  ^ 


o'sinous,  and  tin*  heart  is  yellowish  It  is  Kiine- 
times  u.'smI  for  the  slaves  of  casks  for  jiackiiig  fish  ; 
but  for  this  pur|Ki.se  manv  titlier  kinds  of  wikmI  aie 
preferred.  ’I'lu*  lesin  of  the  pines  is  extracted  by 
means  of  incisions  in  the  body  of  the  tree, at  which 
it  exudes  from  the  jMiresof  the  bark  and  from  the 
sip  vessids  of  the  alburnum.  In  the  silver-fir  this 
substance  is  naturally  dejiosited  in  vesicles  on  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  and  is  collected  by  bursting  these 
tumors  and  receiving  their  contents  in  ajipropriate 
vessels.  This  resin  is  sold  in  Kurojte  and  the 
I’niled  States  under  the  name  of  hifni  of  Citfoul, 
though  every  ImkIv  knows  that  the  true  balm  of 
( tileail  is  proiluceil  by  the  Ainyris  gtienilciisis.  a  very 
diflereni  vegetable  and  a  native  of  Asia  ;  jierhaps 
the  name  has  bi-eii  borrowed  in  consi-qence  of  stme 
n’s»‘mblance  lnuween  the  substances  in  ta.ste  and 
smell.  The  fiesh  luijientine  is  a  gieenish  transiia- 
lent  fluid,  of  an  .icrid  penetrating  taste ;  given  in¬ 
considerately  It  produces  heat  in  the  bladder,  and 
apjdie  I  to  wounds  it  causes  inflammation  and  acute 
pains.  It  has  liecn  highly  celebrated  in  Kngland, 
and  IS  recommended  in  certain  stagesof  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption. — [Brown. 


AMERICAN  TREES. 

Thk  coldest  regions  of  North  .America  aie  the 
native  country  of  this  species  of  spruce  In  the 
riiifed  States,  t'anada.  and  Nova  Scotia,  itiscalled 
SUrtr- Fir,  Fii  -BaJMim,  and  Ba/num  of  Gilrad  It 
dries  not  constitute  masses  of  wootls,  but  is  dissem¬ 
inated.  Ill  a  greater  or  less  abundance,  among  the 
henihx-k  and  black  spruces.  Farther  south  it  is 
found  only  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleganies,  and 
particularly  on  the  highest  inountAinsof  North  Caro- 
lina  Like  the  other  spruces  it  generally  flourishes 
best  111  a  moist  sandy  loam. 

Its  height  rarely  exceeds  forty  feet,  w  ith  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  twelve  or  fifU'en  inches.  The  trunk  tajier- 
fioin  a  fool  in  diameter  at  the  surhice  of  the  ground 
to  s»*\en  or  eight  inches,  at  the  height  of  six  feet. 
When  standing  alone,  and  lieveloping  itsidf  n.itiir- 
allv.  Its  branches,  which  are  numerous  and  thickly 
garnished  with  leaves,  diminish  in  length  in 'pro¬ 
portion  to  their  lieight,  and  form  a  jiyramiil  of  jier- 
fect  legularity.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  delicate. 
The  leaves  are  six  or  eight  lines  long,  and  are  in¬ 
serted  singly  on  the  sides  and  on  the  top  of  the 
branches;  thev  are  narrow,  rigid  and  flat,  of  a 
bright  given  above  and  a  silvery  white  beneath ; 
whence,  jiro'  ably,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  live. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  followed  by  cones  of  a 
fragrant  cnloi  r,  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  always 
diivcted  upward  The  seeds  are  rijie  in  autumn, 
and  if  yiermitted  to  hang  late  wdl  fall  apart  and 
vatter  themselves. 

The  wooil  oi  the  silver>fir  la  light  and  alightly 


Vali’k  of  Iron. — It  is  sta*ed  that  the  raw  ore 
from  which  the  cast  iron  ornaments  of  Berlin  are 
manufactured  does  not  cost  more  than  Is.  fid.  per 
cwt.,  but  wrought  into  earrings,  the  value  becomes 
A*2.734  2s.  fid.  jier  cwt.,  and  maile  into  .shirt  but¬ 
tons,  about  3,000  per  cwt.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  point  out  any  other  metal  in  which  art  can  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  raw  material  50,000  fold. 


The  transparent  wings  of  certain  insects  are  so 
attenuated  in  their  structure,  that  50,000  of  them 
placed  over  each  other,  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  thickneM. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


EVERY  YOUTH  S  GAZETTE.  therefore,  that  I  shall  continue  to  receive  subscrip- 1  to  give  them  an  example  of  cheerful  contentment. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  36,  184?. 


Thk  Prksknt  Number. — 1  think  I  have  just  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  the  beautiful  appearance  which 
“  Kvery  Youth’s  Gazette  ”  makes  in  its  new  dress ; 
and  I  think  all  my  young  readers  will  pronounce 
the  present  number  a  great  improvement  on  those 
which  have  preceiled  it.  The  engravings  are 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  the  reading  matter 
has  been  written  and  selecte*!  with  great  care :  in 
every  article  it  hius  been  my  object  to  combine  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement.  I  have  got  a  rich  and 
ample  (juantity  of  entertaining  matter  in  store,  for 
future  numbers;  and  am  daily  expecting  to  receive 
from  London  a  large  assortment  of  the  be.st  and 
newest  books  for  the  young,  which  f  have  onlered 
at  a  great  expense  for  the  special  use  of  the  “  (Ja- 
zette.”  1  have  also  engaged  an  excellent  engraver, 
to  execute  pictures  illustrative  of  articles  pre|>aring 
for  my  readers.  By  all  thi.s,  my  young'^riends  will 
ob'-erve  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  my  jiart 
to  make  “  F.very  Youth’s  (iazette”  worthy  of  their 
approbation  and  support,  and  I  lio|»e  they  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  obtain  for  me  as  many  new 
subscribers  as  they  can. 

OCP  There  are  some  jiersons  who  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  “  Kvery  Youth’s  Gazette  ”  is  pie-*' 
cisely  the  same  pajier  that  “  Peter  Parley’s  ^'outh’s 
(iazette”  would  have  been,  had  not  the  design  of 
publishing  it  under  that  title  been  given  up.  It  wa.s 
considered  that  the  matter  w’as  clearly  enough  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  first  number ;  but  it  seems  that  it  was 
not — for  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received.  To 
these,  the  following  clear  and  explicit  reply  is  now 
given.  The  present  journal  differs  in  no  resjiect 
whatsoever  from  that  which  w-as  at  first  proposed, 
except  in  name.'  It  is  edited  precisely  in  the  way 
that  it  would  have  lieen  had  the  name  of  Peter 
Parley  been  used.  Readers,  w’ho  are  so  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  to  object  to  a  mere  change  of  name, 
should  remember  the  truth  couched  in  the  lines  of 
Shaksjiere : 

“  That  which  wt-  call  a  roM 
By  any  oth.'r  name  would  tmell  an  kweet." 

To  THE  Ladie.s. — 1  take  pleasure  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  my  thanks  to  many  ladies,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  guardianshiji  and 
instruction  of  youth,  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
which  they  have  made  in  behalf  of  this  “  (Gazette.” 
I  have  received  a  great  many  “  Club  Subscriptions” 
for  ten  copies,  from  ladies  who  are  at  the  head  of 
schools  and  seminaries,  for  the  young ;  and  I  trust 
that  many  others,  holding  the  like  situations,  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  “(Jazette,” 
among  their  scholars;  feeling  confident  that  they 
could  not  in  any  way  more  easily  promote  their 
pleasure  and  advantage.  To  the  women  of  our 
country  is  entrusted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
training  and  education  of  children  and  youth  ;  and 
to  them  I  look  with  confidence  for  favor  and  sup- 
port  in  making  the  “  Youth's  Gazette”  a  power¬ 
ful  aid  to  them  in  leading  tender  minds  to  the  love 
of  virtue,  industry,  and  knowledge,  combined  with 
harmless  amusement,  and  in  a  manner  wdich  shall 
render  study  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  1  hope, 


tions  from  ladie-*  throughout  the  laud.  Hasry  What  is  the  name  of  this  lovely  bird  ’ 

■■  —  Father.  Ina.>much  as  it  has  such  a  pure  and 

ToCorresponpests.  I  beg  to  offer  my  warmest  ojien  spirit,  it  has  been  hrmored  by  unanimous  con- 
thanks  to  C.  A.  S.,  atid  several  other  valuable  cor-  ^y,th  ^  high  name  and  dignit\.  For  although 
=  resjmndents,  for  their  favors.  I  shall  at  all  times  ,t  it  i..,  faHe,!  r.w  Winter  Kino,  and  is 


be  glad  to  recei\e  well  written  coinmunicatious,  of ,  ;ibove  the  proml  eagle.  Thus,  my  son, 

a  character  suitable  for  the  “(.azette  “(  .T.  H  cherish,  while  you  an*  )oung.  a  pure,  roval  dispo- 


will  apjiear  in  our  next.  ' 

K.\rly  Frugality. — In  early  childh.MNi,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  jn.verty  or  riches,  in  the  habits 
you  give  your  children.  Teach  them  to  save  every¬ 
thing —  not  for  their  own  use,  for  that  would  make 
them  selfish — but  for  some  use.  Teach  them  to 
s/m/ re  everything  with  their  playmates  ;  but  never 
allow  them  to //es/roy  anything.  I  once  visited  a 
family  where  the  most  exact  economy  w  asobservetl; 
yet  nothing  was  mean  or  uncomfortable.  It  is  the 
character  of  true  economy  to  be  as  comfortable  with 
a  little,  as  others  can  be  wdth  much.  In  this  family. 


sition  ,  and  w  hen  you  become  old,  you  will  not  be 
*l*‘stitute  of  honors.  To  tleserve  a  cn^wn  is  far 
b<*Uei  than  to  leritr  it. 

Then  the  boy  inqiiiied,  “Father,  can  kings  rt\ , 
Uh)  ?  ” 

“  No,”  aiisw  Pled  the  father ;  “  in  this  res^iect  the 
bird  ha--  the  advant.ige  ,  kings  are  men,  like  us.” 

“t^h  said  Henry,  “  I  understand  now*;”  and 
w  hen  they  were  again  siMted  by  the  fireside,  he  de- 
sireil  his  father  to  tell  him  something  more  about 
the  Winter  King. 

The  father gladl\  complied  with  this  request,  luid 


...  ,  .L  1 1’  in  a  tone  of  plea.sintry  gave  his  son  serious  insf rue 

when  the  father  brought  home  a  package,  the  older  o  i  •  ' 


children  would,  of  their  ow  n  accord,  put  away  the  | 
papr’r  and  twine  neatly,  instead  of  throwing  them 
in  the  fire»  or  tearing  them  to  pieces  If  the  little 
ones  wanted  a  piece  of  twine  to  play  strath-cradle, 
or  spin  a  top,  there  it  was  in  readiness ;  and  w  hen 
they  threw  it  upon  the  floor,  the  older  children  had 
no  need  to  be  told  to  put  it  in  its  place. 

I  PARABLBS. 


tion.  Such  is  sometimes  the  custom  of  smiling 
nature. 

I.A*t  the  young  reader  strive  to  mijiart  happiness 
to  others.  The  highe.-t  honors  that  can  be  conferred 
are  insignificant  and  useless,  if  the  individual  who 
wears  them  does  not  enjoN  the  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  thosr*  around  him.  The  Winter  King  im¬ 
parts  a  charm  to  the  divariiiess  of  winter ;  he  w  his- 
tles  in  the  storm,  and  the  howling  wind  hear''  his 


TRANSUATEi)  KROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KRU.MMAt  HER,  iiotes  of  joy  Hiid  promise  to  the  ear.  Those  who 
EOR  EVERY  YOUTH’S  iiAZETTE.  iTiove  ill  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  have  the  means 

Th^^KT^g.  of  doing  gooil ;  and  are  surrounded  by  blessings 

..  .  .  1  ,  sufficiently  varied  to  bring  contentment  and  joy  to 

“  Mother,”  said  Henry  Augustus,  “  1  w  ish  I  ,  .  ^ 

, ,  ,  ,  .  j  their  own  hearts  c.  a.  s. 

could  be  a  king '.  ,  — 

“  Do  you  know,”  inquired  his  mother,  “  wIbhI  a  T  h#  F  o  rg > t  -  M  e  -  Not . 

king  is,  and  have  you  ever  seen  one  ?  ”  The  mother  of  Adelaide  sat.  with  her  first-born, 

'fhe  boy  sh/xik  his  head.  Then  his  father  took  lovely  and  atlecfi/mate  daughter,  njion  a  hillock 

him,  good-naturedly,  by  the  hand,  and  said,  “(''.ime  w  hich  bonlered  the  retired  valley  in  which  they 

along  w’ith  me,  my  son,  and  I  will  show  yon  a  lived.  .At  the  foot  of  the  eminence  there  flowed  a 

king;”  and  he  letl  him  out  into  the  yard,  'in  the  clear  rivulet,  whose  hanks  were  decorated  with 

snow — for  it  was  w  inter,  and  very  cold.  trembling  rushes,  verdure  and  flowers.*  The  mother 

And  the  father  directed  the  attention  of  his  son  to  was  lost  in  the  sweet  recolW-ction  of  the  past.  In 

a  small  bird,  iUid  inquired,  “.Are  you  acquainted  the  mean  fiiiM*,  Atlelaide descemled  to  the  hank  of 

with  the  hahits  and  nature  of  this  bini  ?”  the  stieani.aiid  ^fheretl  a  bunch  of  the  Forget-me- 

Henry.  No,  father;  do  tell  me  something  about  it.  not,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  gave  them  to  her  mother 

Father.  This  bird  is  very  small  in  its  outward  and  inquired,  “  Why  is  this  flower  called  Fonret- 

forin,  and  unpretending  in  color ;  but  it  is  distin-  me-not  ?  ” 

giiished  by  one  charming  peculiarity.  Though  the  “  You  well  know,”  replied  the  mother,  afl^tion- 
weather  is  so  cold  and  stormy,  and  there  is  n/Mhing  ately,  “  what  is  signified  by  the  wish, /orgef  infnof 
to  be  seen  blit  snow  and  ice,  it  is,  nevertheless,  and  — and  what  feelings  it  is  intended  to  express 
will  remain,  cheerful  in  spirit.  See,  it  has  flown  When  you  utter  this  wish,  the  sentiment  zif  the 
to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  liioks  round  and  apjiears  heart  /foa/A  in  th«  breathing  of  the  lips,  and  a  sound 
as  happy  as  if  the  whole  world  were  its  own.  becomes  the  token  of  your  emotions ;  but  w  hen  you 
There  is  no  insincerity  in  this,  for  it  does  truly  re-  eprsent  this  flower,  the  sentiment  of  the  heart 
joice.  Hark  !  it  sings ;  and  its  little  song  .sounds  biorm*  in  its  chalice.  Do  you  not  think  that  its 
through  the  valley  like  a  shrill  whistle,  and  it  simple  form  renders  it  beautifuliv  appropriate  aa  an 
seems  to  say,  “  How  happy  am  I !  ”  It  is  not  dis-  emblem  of  friendship  and  Ime }  It  need*  not  fia- 
turbed  when  the  icy  covering  of  the  frozen  fountain  grance,  even  as  the  pure  feelings  of  the  heart  do 
bursts  asunder,  or  the  uprooted  oak  falls  creaking  not  require  many  word.*'  to  express  them.” 
to  the  earth — it  sings  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  See,  “  But  when  did  the  delicate  flower  receive  it* 
now  it  flies  to  the  orchard.  It  searches  diligently  I  lovely  name?  ” 

for  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar,  (which  in  the  spring  !  “  Nature,  my  child,  is  like  a  parent  to  mankind, 

of  the  year  eats  the  blo'^^'ins  of  the  trees,)  and  Every  where  she  presents  the  beautiful  to  those 
destwys  them,  so  that  spring  may  ap|s-ar  in  its  wlnsn  .she  loves,  and  in  the  beautiful  she  presents 
blooming  loveliness,  and  hanest  display  fruit-laden  the  good  and  the  true  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
branches.  There,  it  has  now  alighted  on  the  weath-  seek  and  know  them.  But  man  must  first  cultivate 
ercock  of  the  house,  and  again  sings  it*  song  to  de-  goodness  and  truth  in  himself,  before  the  emblem 
light  all  who  hear  it  in  the  cold  season  of  winter,  and  which  nature  present*  cm  be  understood.” 


Th#  F  o  r  K  •  t  -  M  e- N  o  I . 

The  mother  of  Adelaide  sat.  with  her  first-born. 
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— g—  ■■■ 

Thereupon  the  mother  drew  forth  HMnall  minia¬ 
ture,  and  afiked  Adelaide  whether  "he  rer<iirni/ed 
the  likenew. 

“O  yes,”  answered  "he,  ••  it  i"  inv  father !  How 
beautiful !  I  see  him  smile,  I  fn-ar  him  s|»eak  !” 

“  But  (his  would  not  Is;  the  ra."«‘,”  sod^he  mother, 
"did  we  not  rherish  him  in  f»ur  hearts.  Then,  if 
the  likeness  were  far  more  h«‘autiful,  we  would 
neither  see  him  smile  iioi  hear  him  s|»eak.” 

"  And  lH*hold,'’rontmued  the  mother,  “  the  lieau- 
tifiil  flower  ^rows  and  bhNims  ii|ion  (lie  banks  of 
the  clear  rivulet  that  flows  throuy^h  our  valley. 
Thus,  love  dwells  only  in  pure  and  in(;enuous 
heart",  and  it  lieautifies  and  ennobles  life,  just  as 
the  flowers  adorn  the  stream  ujhiu  whose  mirror- 
like  surface  their  loveiuiess  is  reflected.  As  it  flows 
along,  does  it  not  ap|>eai  as  if  it  were  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  as  if  small  stars  shining  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  were  radiating  its  waters  Thus  love  elevates 
the  heart ;  and  for  this  reasmi  it  is  so  still  and  jieace- 
fiil  in  our  dwelling — love  abides  there.  .\iid  now, 
Adelaide,  look  at  the  lieaiitiful  cedor  of  this  unpre¬ 
tending  flower !  It  is  the  cohrr  of  Heaven.  So  is 
love  a  heavenly  plant ;  it  springs  from  celestial 
sewl  and  bears  celestial  blossoms.” 

Having  thus  s|token.  the  mother,  with  an  artec- 
tionate  smile,  presented  one  of  the  flowers  to  her 
daughter,  and  said;  "  Adelaide,  my  Ndoved  child, 
for  art  me  not 

But  Adelaide  thr«*w  herself  into  her  mother’s 
arms ;  a  bright  tear  of  joy  shone  trembling  in  her 
eye,  as  she  replied :  "  I  do  not  need  the  flower, 
dear  mother — mu  (he  emblem  ;  I  cherish  the  feeling 

itM'lf.”  C.  A.  S. 

M.^kk  Homk  H\i*i*y. —  It  IS  a  duty  devidviiig 
i4H)n  every  member  of  a  family  to  endeavor  to 
make  all  bidonging  to  it  happy.  This  may,  with 
a  very  little  pleasant  exertion,  lie  done.  !/•(  every 
one  contribute  .something  towaid  improving  the 
gnmnds  belAnging  to  their  hoiisn*.  If  the  house  is 
old  and  uncomfortable,  let  each  exert  himself  to  ren¬ 
der  It  bi'tter  and  more  pleasant.  If  it  is  g»KMl  and' 
pleasant,  let  each  strive  still  farther  to  ailorn  it. 
I.<et  flowering  shrubs  luid  tives  be  planted,  and  vines 
and  wiKidbines  be  trailed  around  the  windows  and 
d(H»rs;  add  interesting  volumes  to  the  family  library ; 
little  articles  of  furniture  to  n*place  those  which  are 
fast  wearing  out ;  wait  upon  and  anticijiate  each 
other's  wants,  ami  ever  have  a  plea.stnt  smile  for 
all  and  each. 

Make  home  happy  !  I’arents  ought  to  teach  this 
lesson  111  the  nursery,  and  by  the  fire-.side ;  give  it 
the  weight  of  their  precept  ami  example.  If  they 
would,  ours  would  be  a  happy  and  more  virtuous 
couiitrv.  Drunkenness,  profanity,  mid  other  dis¬ 
gusting  vices,  would  die  away  ;  they  could  not  live 
m  the  influence  of  a  lovely  and  refinetl  home. 

Die"  miy  think.  "  1  am  |M>or  and  have  to  work  hanl 
to  get  enough  to  sustain  life,  and  cannot  find  time 
to  "|»eml  in  making  our  idd  house  more  attractive.” 
Think  again'  is  there  m>t  some  time  everyday 
which  you  spimd  in  idleness,  or  smoking,  or  mere 
listles.sness,  which  might  lie  spiMit  aliout  your 
hollies’  ••  Klowers  mv  (Jml’s  smiles,”  s.axs  Wil- 
Ikm  force,  and  thev  are  as  iHsuitiful  lieside  the  ci'ttage 
as  the  (lalace,  and  may  lie  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitant.^ 
of  the  one  a."  well  as  the  other.  Tliere  are  but  fexv 
home."  in  our  country  which  might  not  be  mailc  more 

beauUlui  aud  ttltfacUvei  uot  to  ouly,  but  to 


their  inmates.  I>*t  every  one  study,  then,  and  work, 
to  make  whatever  place  (hey  Ik-  in,  so  attractive  that 
the  hearts  of  the  absent  ones  shall  go  back  to  it  as 
the  dove  to  the  ark  of  .\oah. — [American  Fanner. 

CLOTHING  or  CHILDREN. 

Tnc  general  rule  which  reason  sMggcsts  in  regard 
t»  (he  cloihiiig  ofcliildrcn,  is  that  "  a  child  have  no 
more  clothes  tliin  are  neccssury  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
that  they  be  quite  ra."y  for  its  body.”  In  confuruiity 
to  this  rule,  the  dress  of  children  should  be  simple, 
clean,  light  and  cheap— free,  wide  and  open,  so  as 
neither  to  impede  the  vital  functions,  nor  the  free  and 
easy  inoiions  of  the  body,  nor  prevent  the  access  of 
fresh  air,  and  be  easily  put  on  or  taken  off  Pins 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  clothes 
fastened  with  strings,  which  would  prevent  the  occa¬ 
sional  scratching  of  their  tender  skins,  and  those 
alarming  cries  which  so  frequently  proceed  from  this 
ctnse.  .‘^uch  a  light  and  simple  dress  would  induce 
children  to  livtf  with  less  restraint  in  the  soceity  of 


(Simple  Oresi  of  a  Little  Oirl  ] 


each  other  ;  and  check  that  silly  pride  which  leads 
them  to  ape  the  fashions  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
value  themselves  on  account  of  the  finery  of  their 
clothes.  During  the  first  months,  the  head  and  breast 
may  be  slightly  covered  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hair  is 
siifliciently  long  to  aflbrd  protection,  there  appears 
litti*  necessity  for  eithsr  hats  or  caps  except  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  rain  or  cold.  By  keeping  the  head  and  neck 
uncowred,  they  acquire  mure  firmness,  are  rendere'd 
hardier,  and  less  susceptible  of  being  affected  with 
cold.  Beside,  a  child  has  really  a  more  interesting 
aspect,  when  arrayed  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
nature,  than  when  adorned  with  all  the  trappings 
which  art  can  devise.  The  following  anecdote,  re¬ 
lated  by  Herodotus,  illustrates  advantage  connected 
with  a  cool  regimen  of  the  head :  “  After  the  battle 

fought  between  the  Persians,  under  rambyses,  and  the 
Egyptians,  the  slain  of  both  nations  were  separated  ; 
and  apon  examining  the  heads  of  the  Persians,  their 
skulls  were  found  to  be  so  thin  and  tender,  that  a 
small  stone  would  immediately  perforate  them; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians 
were  so  firm,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  fractured  by 
the  largest  stone.s ’’  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  was  attributed  to  the  custom  of  ihe  Egyptians 
shaving  their  heads  from  earliest  infailcy,  and  going 
uncovered  in  all  states  of  the  weather;  while  the 
Persians  always  kept  their  heads  warm  by  wearing 
heavy  turbans 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  proper 

coYCiiog  of  the  Jttt,  It  la  aotrcely  aecemry  for 


• _ [VoL.  I. 

children  to  use  shoe*  before  they  are  a  year  old ;  or 
if  they  do,  the  soles  should  be  thin  and  soft.  The 
form  of  the  human  foot  is  such,  that  at  the  toes  it  is 
broad,  at  the  heel  narrow,  and  the  inside  of  the  foot 
is  longer  than  the  outside — a  form  which  is  evidently 
intended  by  naiure,  to  enable  us  to  stand  and  walk 
with  firmness  and  ease.  It  is  therefore  a  dictate  of 
Nature,  that  shoes  should  be  made  in  tbe  same  form  g 
as  the  feet,  and  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  the  toes  to 
move  w  ith  ease  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  must  be 
formed  upon  two  separate  lasts,  corresponding  to  the 
right  and  the  left  foot.'  Ho^  shoes  came  at  first  to 
be  made  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  toes,  almost  like  a 
bodkin — how  high  heels  became  the  darling  fashion 
of  the  ladies— and  how  a  small  foot  came  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  gtnUel—\  pretend  not  to  determine  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  preposterous 
Such  opinions  and  practices,  along  with  many  others 
which  abound,  particularly  in  the  fashionable  world, 
have  a  direqt  tendency  to  counteract  the  benevolent  | 
intentions  of  nature,  and  arc  nothing  short  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  arraign  (he  wisdom  of  the  Crtator,  in  his  ar¬ 
ranging  and  proportionating  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  frame — as  if  puny  man  by  his  foolish  whims, 
were  eapable  of  improving  the  workmanship  of  Infi¬ 
nite  Intelligence. 

With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  children,  in  general, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Faust,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eight  year, 

"  their  heads  and  necks  must  be  free  and  bare,  the 
body  clothed  with  a  wide  shirt,  and  frock  with  short 
sleeves,  the  collar  of  the  shirt  to  fall  back  over  that 
of  the  frock,  with  the  addition  of  a  wollen  frock,  to 
be  worn  between  the  shirt  and  the  linen  frock,  during 
xrinttr,  and  that  the  feet  be  covered  only  with  a  pair 
of  socks,  to  be  worn  in  the  shoes  ”  Such  a  cheap 
and  simple  dress,  if  generally  adopted,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  beneficial  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
tend  to  promote  the  strength,  beauty,  and  graceful 
attitudes  of  children,  and  at  the  same  time  check  the 
foolish  propensity  of  parents  to  indulge  their  children 
111  flimsy  ornaments  and  finery,  beyond  what  their 
mcanscan  afford.  At  present,  children  are  frequently 
muffled  up  with  their  caps,  hats,  bonnets,  cravats, 
pelisses,  frills,  muffles,  gloves,  ribands,  aud  other 
paraphernalia,  as  if  they  were  to  be  reared  like  plants 
in  hot-beds ;  so  (hat  the  shape  and  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions  which  nature  has  given  them  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  1  shall  only  add,  that  the  dress  of 
children  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  ;  as  dirty 
clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  their  tender  skins,  but  ^ 
tend  to  produce  disagreeable  smells,  vermin,  and 
cutaneous  diseases ;  ond  no  mother  or  nurse,  how¬ 
ever  poor,  can  have  any  valid  excuse  for  allowing  her 
children  to  wallow  in  dirtiness  —[Dick. 

DEATH. 

With  noiseless  tread.  Death  comes  on  man. 

No  plea,  no  prayer,  delivers  him — 

From  midst  of  life’s  unfinished  plan, 

Wi'h  sudden  hand  it  severs  him  ; 

And  ready — or  not  ready — no  delay. 

Forth  to  his  Judge’s  bar  he  must  away !  \ 

Singular  Cohcxit:  a  Glass  Coffin  — A  man 
named  James  Fryer,  one  of  the  workmen  employed 
at  the  new  glasshouse,  Mexborough,  near  Doncaster, 
has  manufactured  a  glass  coffin,  which  be  has  be¬ 
queathed  to-  his  cousin,  who  holds  a  situation  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  for  his  own  body  to  be  enclosed 
ill  when  he  dies,  so  that  his  cousin  will  see  if  he  rots 
any  faster  than  if  he  were  coffined  in  lead.  The  cof¬ 
fin  is  made  of  clear  glass,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
six  feet  two  Inches  long,  twenty-one  inches  across 
(he  bosom,  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  He  has  orna¬ 
mented  it  with  blue  glass  death’s  head  and  cross  bones 
OB  the  side,  and  hU  name  isinacribed  on  the  lid. 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 
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ON  SEEING  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  thi>, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play  ; 

And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 

Aad  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray ; 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man’s  heart. 

And  makes  h»  pulses  fly. 

To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

Ami  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  near  fourscore  years. 

And  they  .say  that  I  am  old. 

And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  death. 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 

It  is  very  true,  it  is  very  true. 

I’m  old  and  1  “  bide  my  time,” 

But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  time  like  this, 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on,  1  am  with  you  there. 

In  the  midst  of  your  meny  ring ; 

I  can  feel  the  thrill  <*f  the  daring  jump. 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathle.ss  swing. 

I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call. 

And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  Amir, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willirfg  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come. 
And  I  shall  be  glarl  to  go. 

For  the  world,  at  best,  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  ; 

But  the  grave  is  dark  and  the  heart  will  fail 
In  treading  its  gloom  away  ; 

And  it  wiles  my  heait  from  its  dreariness 
To  see  the  young  so  gay. 

A  MAN  OVERBOARD. 

FROM  CIPT  B  HAtL’s  FRAOMFffT*  OF  TOtAPFF  IRAVFLS. 

I  RKMK.MBER  once,  when  crui.sing  off  Terceira  in 
the  Endymion,  that  a  man  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  After  the  usual  confusion,  and  long 
search  in  vain,  the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  ;uui  the 
hands  called  to  make  sail.  I  was  officer  of  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  on  looking  about  to  see  if  all  the  men 
were  at  the  station,  mi.ssed  one  of  the  foretop-men. 
Just  at  that  moment  1  observed  some  one  curled  up,^ 
and  apparently  hiding  himself  under  the  bow  of  the 
barge,  between  the  boat  and  the  booms.  “  Hillo!” 

I  said,  “  who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  here, 
you  skulker  .>  Why  are  you  not  at  your  station  ?  ” 
“  I  am  not  skulking,  sir,”  sakl  the  poor  fellow,  the 
furrows  in  whose  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
cheeks  were  running  dowm  with  tears.  The  man 
we  hail  just  lost  had  been  his  mess-mate  and  friend, 
he  told  me,  for  ten  years.  I  begged  his  pardon,  in 
full  sincerity,  for  having  used  such  harsh  wonls  to 
him  at  such  a  moment,  and  hid  him  go  below  to  his 
berth  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  “  Never  mind,  sir — 
nevermind,”  said  the  kind-hearted  seaman,  “  it  can’t 
be  helped.  You  meant  no  harm,  sir.  I  am  as  well 
on  deck  a.s  below.  Bill’s  gone,  sir,  but  I  must  do 
my  duty.”  So  saying,  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his 
jacket  twice  or  thrice  across  his  eyes,  and  smother¬ 
ing  his  grief  within  his  brea.st,  walked  to  his  sta¬ 
tion  as  if  nothing  had  hapfiened. 

In  the  same  ship,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  people  were  bathing  alongside  in  a  calm  at  sea. 
It  is  customary  on  such  occa.sion.s  to  spread  a  stud¬ 
ding-sail  on  the  water,  by  ineans  of  lines  from  the 


fore  and  main  yard-arms,  for  the  u.se  of  those  who 
either  cannot  swim,  or  who  are  not  e.xpert  in  this 
art,  so  very  important  to  all  sea-faring  people. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  ship’s  boys,  youngsters  sent  on  ! 
board  by  that  admirable  and  most  ^latriotic  of  naval  | 
inst.tutions,  the  Marine  Society,  were  floundering ' 
about  in  the  sail,  and  sometime.s  even  venturing  lie-  ! 
yond  the  leech-rojie.  One  of  the  least  of  llie^'  ur¬ 
chins,  but  not  the  lea.M  courageous  of  their  numb«T. 
when  taunted  by  hi.s  more  .skilful  companions  with 
being  afraid,  struck  out  boldly  bt'yond  the  prescribeil  i 
bounds.  He  had  not  gone  much  farther  than  his  ’ 
own  length,  however,  along  the  surface  of  the  fath-  I 
omless  sea,  when  his  heart  faileil  him,  |KX>r  little  i 
man  '  and  along  with  his  confidence  away  also 
went  his  power  of  keeping  his  heail  above  water. 
So  down  he  .sank  rapidly,  to  the  speechles,s  horror 
of  the  other  boys,  who,  of  course,  could  lend  the 
drowning  child  no  help. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a  tall,  tine-looking, 
hard-a-weather  fellow,  was  standing  on  the  shank 
of  the  sheet-anchor  with  his  arms  across,  and  his 
well- varnished  canvass  hat  drawn  so  much  over  his 
eyes  that  it  was  ditficult  to  tell  whether  he  was 
awake  or  merely  dozing  in  the  sun,  as  he  leaned 
his  back  against  the  fore-topmast  backstay.  TTie 
seaman,  however,  had  lieen  attentively  watching 
the  young  party  all  the  time,  and  rather  fearing  that 
mischief  might  ensue  from  their  ra.shness,  he  had 
grunted  out  a  warning  to  them  from  time  to  tune,  to 
which  they  paid  no  .sort  of  attention.  At  last  he 
de.sisted,  saying  they  might  drown  themselves  if 
they  had  a  mind,  for  never  a  bit  would  he  help  them ; 
but  no  sixMier  did  the  sinking  figure  of  the  ailventur- 
ous  little  boy  catch  his  eye,  than,  diver-fashion,  he 
joined  the  palms  of  his  hands  over  his  head,  inverteii 
his  (losition  in  one  instant,  luid  urging  himself  into 
swifter  motion  by  ^  smart  push  wdth  his  feet  against 
the  anchor,  shot  heail-foremost  mto  the  water.  1’lie 
poor  lail  sunk  .so  rapidly  that  he  was  a  couple  of 
fathoms  under  the  surface  before  he  was  arrested 
by  the  grip  of  the  sailor,  who  soon  rose  again,  bear¬ 
ing  the  bewildered  boy  in  hi.s  hand  ;  and  calling  to 
the  other  youngsters  to  take  better  care  of  their  com¬ 
panion,  chuckeil  him  right  into  the  belly  of  the  sail 
in  the  midst  of  the  jiarty.  The  fore-sheet  was  hang¬ 
ing,  in  the  calm,  nearly  into  the  water,  and  by  it 
the  dripping  seaman  scrambled  up  again  to  his  old 
berth  on  the  anchor,  shook  himself  like  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog, and  then,  jumping  on  the  deck, 
proceedeil  across  the  foreca.stle  to  shift  himself. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  was  stopped  by  the 
marin^officer,  who  had  w’itnesseil  the  w  hole  trans¬ 
action  as  he  sat  across  the  gangway  hammocks, 
watching  the  swimmers,  and  trying  to  get  his  own 
consent  to  undergo  the  labor  of  undre.ssing  andilres- 
ing.  Said  the  soldier  to  the  sailor,  “  That  was  very 
well  done  of  you,  my  man,  and  right  well  deserves 
a  glass  of  grog.  Say  .so  to  the  gun-rtx)m  steward, 
as  you  pass  ;  and  tell  him  it  is  my  orders  to  till  you 
out  »  stiff' nor- wester.”  The  soldier’s  ofler  was 
kindly  meant  but  rather  clumsily  limed,  at  lea.st  so 
thought  Jack  ;  for  though  he  inclined  liis  head  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attentioiT,  and  in.stinctively 
touched  his  hat  when  sjioken  to  by  an  officer,  lie 
made  no  reply  till  out  of  the  marine’s  hearing,  when 
he  laughed,  or  rather  ^chuckled  out  to  the  people 
j  near  him,  “  Does  the  giKwl  gentleman  suppose  ^’11 
I  take  a  glastt  of  grog  for  saving  a  boy’s  life  ?  ” 


CHINESE  SOCIETY. 

The  old  persons  of  a  familv  live,  generally,  will 
the  young.  The  former  serve  to  nuxlulate  any  ik 
casional  impetuosity,  violence,  or  |»as.''ion.  of  th< 
latter.  The  influence  of  age  over  youth  i^  ^up 
ported  by  the  sentiments  of  nature,  by  the  habit  o 
obeilience,  by  the  precepts  of  morality  ingrafted  ii  j 
the  law’  of  the  land,  and  by  the  unremitted  ^sdicv 
and  honest  arts  of  parents  to  that  eflei  t.  They  whi 
are  |»a>t  labor,  deal  out  the  rules  which  they  hav« . 
learned,  and  the  w’isdom  which  e.\|>i*rience  taugh  ! 
them,  to  tlv*sc»  who  are  ri.sing  to  inanhooii,  or  t< 
those  lately  arrived  at  it.  Plain  sentences  of  moral- ' 
are  written  up  in  the  common  hall,  where  the  m.ih 
branches  of  the  fiunilv  a-ssemble.*  Some  one,  a 
lea-st,  is  cajiahle  of  reiuiing  them  to  the  rest.  Inal-, 
most  every  house  is  hung  up  a  tablet  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  persons  then  residing  in  it  Reference" 
is  also  made,  m  conversation,  to  their  actions! 
Their  e.xample,  a.s  far  as  it  wa-'  goo«l,  ^rves  as  ani 
incitement  to  travel  in  the  same  j>ath  The  de-s’end-^ 
ants  form  aciHnmon  stock,  visit  the  tombs  of  theii 
forefathers  together,  at  stated  times.  Tin-'  joint 
care,  and  indeed  other  occasions,  connect  and  uniter 
the  most  remote  relations  They  cannot  lose  sight! 
of  each  other;  and  seldom  ••■  emne  indiflerent  to  their ! 
respective  concerns.  The  child  is  bound  to  laborj 
•od  provide  for  his  parents’  maintenance  and  com-4 
fort,  and  the  brother  for  the  brother  and  sist»T  that 
are  III  extreme  want ;  the  failure  of  which  duty; 
would  be  followed  by  such  dete.sfatiou  that  it  is  no4 
necessiry  to  enforce  it  b\  |iositive  law.  Even  the* 
most  distant  km.sinan.  reduced  to  ini.sery  by  acci-1 
dent  or  ill-health,  has  a  claim  on  his  kindled  for. 
relief  Manners-  stronger  far  than  laws — and  in-j 
deed  inclination,  prorliiced  and  nurtured  by  inter- j 
course  and  intimacy,  secure  a.s.si.stance  for  him.  j 
These  habits  and  manners  fully  explain  the  fact,i 
which  unhappily  ajipears  extraordinary  to  Euro- 
|‘♦•ans,  that  no  spectacles  of  di.stress  are  .seen,  loe.x-j 
cite  the  comjiassion  ami  implore  the  casual  charityj 
of  individmils.  The  wish,  indeed,  of  the  Persian? 
monarch  is  not  realiml  in  China,  that  none  should 
be  III  want  of  the  succor  ailmmistered  in  hospitals;^ 
but  thos«*  establishments  are  rendered  little  iiecee- 
sary,  when  the  link  which  unites  all  the  branches 
of  a  family,  brings  aid  to  the  suffering  fiart  of  it 
without  delay  and  without  humiliation.— [Staun-i 
ton’s  Kmha.s.sy  to  China.  A 


*  In  lieu  of  picture*,  the  house*  are  suppliert  with  tableU  of  j 
moral  sentences,  painted  on  wood  or  sHk  in  the  neatest  maa- . 
liar,  and  these  are  deemed  preferable  to  the  works  of  the  bo*t 
masters. 


Mi  sk. — It  is  Slid  that  a  grain  of  musk  is  capable 
of  perfuming  for  several  years  a  chamber  twelve 
feet  .square  without  sustaining  any  sensible  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  volume  or  its  weight.  But  such  a  cham¬ 
ber  contains  tw'o  niilhon  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-foiir  cubic 
inches,  and  each  cubic  inch  contains  one  thoiioand 
cubic  tenths  of  inches,  making,  in  all,  nearly  three 
billions  of  cubic  tenths  of  an  inch.  Now  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that  each  such  cubic 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  air  of  the  room  contains  one 
or  more  of  the  particles  of  the  musk,  and  that  this 
I  air  has  been  changed  many  thou.sands  of  times. 
Imagination  recoils  before  a  computation  of  the  num- 
lier  of  the  particles  thus  diffused  and  expended. 
Yet  they  have  alu^ther  no  appreciable  might  or 
magnitude. 


! 


■T  The  authok  or  '*  eller  CANEEan." 

’T  it  plouant  round  t  winter’s  heerth, 

With  a  bright  Are  blaxing  high, 

To  choose  sad  talk  amid  our  mirth,  , 

And  sigh,  with  the  happiest  hearts  on  earth. 

O'er  griefs  that  chanced  before  our  l>irth. 

And  dangers  long  gone  by.  Old  Soro. 

Onk  Christinas  rveiiing,  an  old  man  sat  in  a  great 
arm-chair,  close  to  a  bright  lire.  His  hand  was  on 
a  book,  but  his  chin  was  sinking  on  his  breast,  and 
though  his  spectacles  (with  the  red  firelight  glare 
upon  them)  were  staring  straight  on  the  pagt',  hi« 
eyes  h Hiked  very  inucti  as  if  they  were  shut. 

“Come,  grandfather!”  exclaimed  a  fine  young 
midshipman,  who  bounced  into  the  room,  followed 
hy  his  two  brothers,  “  put  down  your  book,  and  tell 
Us  a  story.” 

The  old  gentleman  started— his  book  fell  from  his 
hand — he  pushed  up  his  s|iectacles,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
settled  his  wig,  a.sked  what  o’clock  it  was,  and 
finally,  complained  that  the  boys  never  would  let 
him  read  in  peace. 

.lust  then,  he  felt  a  little  twitch  from  behind.  He 
looked  round;  it  was  Willy,  the  youngest,  the 
darling  boy,  sitting  astride  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
with  one  hand  holding  his  grandfather’s  book  high 
alsive  his  head,  and  with  the  other  pulling  his  pig¬ 
tail,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  bell-rojie,  by  way  of 
gaining  attention. 

“  Ah  !  you  little  rogue,”  saiil  the  grandfather, 
smiling,  “  what  are  you  doing  w’ith  my  book  and 
my  pigtail  ?  ” 

“  Tell  me  what  the  last  page  was  about,  and  you 
shall  have  them  both  again.” 

“  And  what  if  I  cannot  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  must  tell  us  a  story,  as  we  asked 
you  to  do.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  last  jiage  was  atKiut — Bona¬ 
parte.” 

.  “  What  about  him !  ” 

“  I.,et  me  see — he  went  to  Moscow.” 

“  A  forfeit!  a  forfeit!”  cried  Willy, clapping  his 
hands.  “  Bony  left  Moscow  three  pages  ago !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  I  see  I  must  submit,”  said  the 
happy-looking  old  man.  “  What  sort  of  story  will 
you  have  ?  ” 

“  Boarding  the  Bucentaur  in  Trafalgar  Bay,” 
said  the  young  .sailor,  “  or  cutting  out  a  frigate,  or 
sailing  under  the  guns  of  some  frightful  French 
battery.-” 

“  No,”  said  .lames,  who  was  a  pale  and  pensive- 
looking  boy,  and  he  grasjied  his  grandfather’s  arm 
as  he  spoke.  “  No — tell  us  about  that  dreadful 
storm,  two  days  after  a  sea-fight,  when  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  drifted  along  on  the  tide,  and  knocked 
against  your  boat.  And  tell^us  how  you  thought 
you  knew  among  them  the  face  of  your  friend,  and 
you  almo.st  thought  he  spoke  to  you,  the  wind 
whistled  so  loudly  as  his  body  drifted  by  in  the 
tempest.  Tell  us  Something  like  that.  Come, 
make  haste,  before  the  candles  are  brought  in,  and 
let  it  be  very  horrible !  ” 

“  What  say  you,  William  ?  ”  .said  the  grandfa¬ 
ther,  turning  to  his  youngest,  his  namesake  and 
favorite.  “  Which  shall  it  lie?” 

Willy  smiled  in  his  face,  and  climbed  his  knee, 
and  looking  up  with  his  bright  blue  eyes,  said,  “  I 
should  like  something  dreadful,  too;  but  I  am  tired 
of  battles.  Cannot  you  tell  us  of  something  that 


Nkari.v  all  my  youthful  readers  mu.st  h*  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  ap|ieaiaiice  id’  the  .snow-bird  ICaily 
m  Decemlicr  oi  mhiu  after  the  tall  of  the  Ijrst  snow, 
whole  fliH-Jis  of  thesi*  interesting  little  strangers, 
who  have  travelh'il  from  the  icy  iTgions  of  the  far 
■iorth,may  Ik*  .seen  hopping  alMint  the  d«H»r-yards  of 
country  hous«*s,  and  even  around  the  dwellings  in 
fhickly-sr'ttled  villages,  picking  up  seeds,  crumbs 
and  what  ofhei  foml  the\*mn\  find.  'Phey  are  very 
gentle.  I  have  known  little  Ikivs  to  amuse  them- 
selvfb  by  fhe  hour  in  catching  them,  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  'Phey  would  obtain  a  lar^re  empty  b<*\,  with¬ 
out  a  cover,  place  fhe  ojk-ii  side  dow  n  on  fhe  snow, 
elevate  one  end  of  the  Ih*\  abrnit  six  inches  by 
placing  a  common  .stick  under  if.  I'hey  would 
then  scatter  crumbs  of  bn-ad  directly  under  the  hov, 
and  attach  a  string  to  the  stick  which  sup|M)rted  it, 
(Mie  end  of  which  ii^lietl  through  a  wimlow  into 
the  house  'Phen  they  would  take  their  station  at 
the  w  indow,  and  when  srweral  birds  w  ere  collecti'd 
lng**ther.  busily  eng-aged  picking  up  fhe  crumbs, 
jirk  the  string,  :uid  down  would  fall  the  Intx,  often 
entrapping  a  dozen  birds  at  a  time 

The  scieiitilic  name  of  the  bird  is  the  snow- 
hunUng;  if  g»'nerally  inhabits  arctic  regions,  but 
when  the  inien.se  cold  comes  on.  migrates  to  milder 
latitudes,  and  may  lie  found  all  over  fhe  I'nitisi 
Slates  \inid  the  snow  drifts.  Hocks  of  these 
“  bad-weather  birds,"  as  they  are  sonietinies  called. 
Hit  about  in  re.stles.s  and  hungi  v  iixKips  resting  for  a 
moment  on  the  fences  or  toTs.  and  then  again  on 
the  w  ing  Phey  seem  to  Ik*  aware  also  of  the 
advan'agi's  to  lie  derived  by  them  from  larger  birds 
scratch. ng  the  earth,  and  in  some  degree  keep  com- 
jiany  with  partridges,  wild-turkcy.s,  and  harn-yard 
fowl*  III  onler  to  pick  up  the  food  rejected  by  these 
auimalii  as  beneuth  their  uotice. 


movmi;  either  feet  or  legs;  in  which  circumstance 
It  re-sMiibles  the  sjiarrow.  .\nother  of  its  habits  is, 
that  it  resorts  at  night  during  severe  cold  weather, 
to  .slacks  i>f  corn  and  hay,  in  which  they  form  a 
hide,  and  remain  snug  in  it. 

Ai  the  |K*ri(Ml  of  incubation  they  are  said  to 
sing  agreca’dv.  but  apjiear  to  seek  out  the  most 
desolate  ivgions  of  the  cheerless  north,  to  jiour 
forth  th'*ir  mebnlv  where  there  are  none  to  hear 
it,  but  their  listening  mates.  Their  nests  are  built 
in  ihe  fissures  of  rocks  or  mountains:  the  inside  of 
ihein  IS  imele  of  dry  grass  with  leathers,  and 
lined  with  the  down  of  the  aretic  fox.  The  eggs 
are  sod  to  Ik*  five,  which  are  whitish,  spotted  w’ith 
brown  and  gni\  s|K)ts. 


|•'^:  VKI.KSS  DisCM.AKliK  OV  Ol’R  Dl  TIKS. - That 

great  lawver,  l/»rd  Pirskine,  when  at  the  bar,  was 
alw  ays  remarkable  for  The  fearlessness  with  which 
heconleiided  against  the  Bench.  In  one  of  his  con¬ 
tests  w  ith  the  judges,  he  explained  the  ruljof  his 
conduct  at  the  bar  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Tt  was 
the  first  command  and  counsel  of  my  youth,  always 
to  do  what  conscience  told  me  to  he  my  duty;  and 
to  leave  the  consequences  to  (tod.  I  shall  carry 
with  me  ihe  memory,  and  I  trust  the  pjactice  of  this 
IKiteinal  lesson  to  the  gmve.  I  have  hitherto  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  ami  have  no  reas<tn  to  complain  that  my 
ob<*<lience  to  it  has  ever  been  even  a  tempiiral  sacri¬ 
fice.  I  have  foiiml  it,  on  the  contrar>’,  the  ixvid  to 
pn»s|K*ritv  and  wealth,  and  1  shall  |H)inf  it  out  as 
such  to  iiiv  children." 


Laughing,  like  crying  has  a  good  eflfect  on  the  in' 
fantile  lungs — nor  is  it  less  salutary  in  other  reapecta. 
“  Laugh  and  be  fat,”  an  old  adage,  has  ita  meaning, 
and  also  ita  philosophy. 
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vou  felt  and  !»aw  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  like  “  I  have  that  evening;  a.**  I're^h  in  my  memory  ! 
me  ?  ”  *f  it  were  hut  ye:»terday.  The  sun  wa**  just  setting, 

“  Before  I  was  your  age,  Willy,  1  lost  my  father,  and  our  own  river  Tyire  looked  broader,  clearer, 
and  because  my  mother  was  very-  poor,  I  was  sent  I  fresher,  and  brighter  in  that  .sunset,  than  ever  it 
to  sea.  When  I  was  nine  years  old,  I  hal  maile  a  |  looker!  before.  I  strxni  ga/ing  up  the  river  towarri 
voyage  to  Greenland,  ami  seen  many  wonders—  I  Newcastle,  and  tlii'ii  down  n(H>n  the  water,  beaiiti- 
great,  terrible,  ami  beautiful.  I  ought  to  lie  able  to  |  fully  wrinkled  by  the  fresli  hiw/e  that  |ilaverl  over 
amu.se  you  with  accounts  of  huge  iceliergs,  of  wh;ile  j  it-  I  thought  of  my  mothers  and  .stmul  still  and 
and  seal  tishing,  and  many  other  things.  I'he  (leril,  i  strained  my  eyes  toward  the  place  w  liere  she  was, 
howerdB,  that  hail  most  jiowerover  my  imagination,  I  und  did  not  even  dare  to  wmk,  lor  fear  ot  losing  for 
and  of  course,  the  one  1  rememlier  best,  wa.s  the  ,  un  instanl  the  dream  and  the  sunset  gl"i\.  I  felt 
cat-o’-nine-tails.  So  completely  wa.s  I  jH>.s.sesserl,  tiuit  my  eyes  were  tilling  witli  tears  ;  and  tiiongh  1 
during  that  mi.seralde  year,  with  the  dretul  of  cor-  i  crv.  l*ke  a  lubln'rly  laiulsman,  yet 

lioreal  sulTering,  that  I  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  •  i^t  them  fill,  that  I  might  see  the  pretty  colors  of 

andean  relate  nothing,  of  that  trip.  I  never  shall  1  ’hf"  -Vu'l  th-n.  the  land- 

forget  the  first  tjpie  that  I  .sjiw  my  mother  after  that  ^'Ulie  grew  dim  and  dimmer,  and  glanced  and 
Greenland  voyage.  1  ran  home  as  soon  as  I  could  ;  'luuce*!  aUnit,  and  the  1  \  ne  looked  so  dazzling,  and 

get  ashore,  but  my  mother  htul  left  her  house,  and  '  seemed  to  shmit  from  every  thing,  as 

the  people  who  htul  sticceederl  could  not  tell  me  | 

where  she  was.  1  was  in  agonies — I  ran  along  the  j  ^*’'*'**’  ^**‘‘‘'*  t’h'uii  washed  li\  a 

market-place  to  the  well-known  abinleof  Sithy.the  j 

old  cake-wife.  She  hdd  me,  that  my  mother  was  ^  “  Mow  long  I  sIimhI  in  this  wav,  I  know  not. 

sick,  and  ptxir,  and  lived  in  a  garret  over  the  way.  i  The  snii  w.as  set  and  the  skv  luul  laded,  when  1 
She  said  that  she  looked  in  n|H)n  her  sometimes,  but  !  was  rouse*!  from  my  rever\  by  hearing  iwm.r  thov 
that  she  had  no  doctor,  liecause  she  conhl  not  artiml  1  '’oin's  shouting  very  loud.  I  si.uied  I  llioiiglit 
to  pay  one.  I  hail  a  few  shillings  that  luul  been  I  •“>' were  taniiing  back  alreiulv  and  in 
given  me  before  I  went  to  sea;  1  luul  them  in  my  j  terror  1  lo«iked  toward  the  shore.  'I  he  sh«ne, 
hand,  wrappeil  up  in  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief.  my  astoni.shment,  was  quickly  receding  from  my 
I  ran  to  the  nearest  diKtor,  shewed  him  my  money,  !  the  shout  1  heard,  was  Iroin  >ome  kiM'iinen 

and  liegged  him  to  take  it  and  come  and  cure  my  mo-  mow  ing  up  the  river,  and  the  giKul  lellows  were 
ther.  He  smiled  at  the  offer  of  my  purse,  hut  a  tear  "  ishiiig  success  to  our  fishing,  and  a  s;,i,.  icinrn  tn 
started  to  his  eye  when  he  saw  my  distress,  and  he  Ihivensworth. 

willingly  followed  me,  w  hen  I  r.in  toward  the  “  To  make  the  matter  short,  the  Old  l{aveiis\\or!h 
place  where  she  lay.  I  had  l(M>ked  forwanl  to  the  had  broken  from  her  nuKirings,  and  w  .th  wind  and 
time  when  I  should  see  my  mother,  as  the  end  of  tide  in  her  favor,  w'as  going  fa.'-f  out  toM-a. 
all  my  distres.ses — and  so  indeed  it  was,  in  one  “  I  afterward  found,  timt  thoii!;li  inanv  ^aw  her 
sense.  My  distresses  !  where  w’ere  they  now  that  sail  out  of  the  harlnir,  yet  no  one  was  aware  that  all 
my  mother  was  suffering  ?  Couhl  I  complain  to  haiuls  were  not  on  fsKird.  Kvery  man  was  coii- 
her  when  she  was  .so  afflicted  ?  Could  I  ask  her  to  cerned  almiit  his  own  atfiiirs  ;  every  one  knew  that 
burthen  *herself  with  me,  when  she  scarcely  could  she  was  ready  for  .s**a  ;  and  though  it  excited  a  little 
find  food  for  herself I  was  hound  to  my  master  surprise  that  she  should  try  to  cros«-  the  Ikn  w  hen 
for  three  years;  if  I  ran  away,  as  I  had  often  the  tide  was  so  low,  insteail  of  waiting  foi  the  next 
planned  so  to  do,  there  would  be  another  jumg  for  morning’s  tide,  no  one  troubled  his  he;ui  alxnii  her 
my  mother.  By  slow  degrees,  through  the  kind-  Some  peojde  collected  on  the  top  of  (he  lull,  wlieie 
ness  of  the  doctor,  my  mother  recovered,  fn  the  the  light-house  now  stands,  to  see  her  cro-  ih*- 
meantime,  the  Old  Raven.sworth  was  again  ready  Bar;  there  was  not  light  enoiurli  for  lliein  to  .s**e, 
for  sea,  and  w’ith  ;ui  aching  heart!  had  now’  to  but  all  prophesied  that  she  could  not  do  it  that  nisrlit. 
take  leave  of  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  cared  The  next  morning,  the  truth  was  known  to  every 
for  me.  Fora  xveek  the  ship  lay  .at  anchor  in  body.  The  Captain  had  come  l>;uk  had  found  his 
Shields  Harbor,  w.aiting  for  a  wind.  Every  thing  crew  drunk,  ami  his  .ship  gone  and  all  the  lameii- 
was  ready  for  sailing;  we  hail  but  to  slip  her  tation  in  the  world  would  not  bring  her  hack  ;igain.” 
moorings,  and  be  let  off.  At  last,  the  wind,  which  “  Hid  she  pass  the  Bar  safely  ’  ”  asked  Charley, 
had  been  in  the  N.  E.  for  five  weeks,  choppe*!  “Yes.  One  would  have  thought  the  old  w  haler 
about,  and  a  fine  .steady  breeze  came  from  the  w’est-  knew  her  way,  she  went  .sor.iniiilv  over ;  and  the 
ward.  The  Captain  went  to  Newcastle,  to  take  ne.xt  morning  s.aw  her  making  her  wax  aeios*;  the 
the  last  orders  from  his  employers  and  a  last  Itxik  fierman  Ocean,  as  memi)'  as  ever.” 
at  his  family,  and  he  could  not  lie  back  in  time  to  “  Oh  !  ”  said  little  William,  “  and  yon  were  ah»ne 
cross  the  Bar  that  night,  but  all  hands  were  onlered  upon  the  great  roaring  sea!  What  did  you  do, 
on  board,  to  be  in  readiness  for  sailing  the  next  grandpapa  ’  ” 

morning  at  five  o’clock,  the  tide  suiting  at  that  hour.  “  What  would  you  have  done,  Willy  ?  ” 

“  No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  sailors,’ will  j  “  I  should  stirely  have  sat  down  and  erii**l.” 
suppose  that  one  of  them  .stayed  on  hoard  after  the  !  “  Ami  I,”  “^ihI  James,  “  xagnld  have  written  a 

Captain’s  boat  was  out  of  sight.  Gne  after  another,  I  journal,  and  put  it  on  the  cabin  table,  to  1m?  found 
they  all  went  to  a  public-house  by  the  low  lights,  after  I  wa.sdead,  a.s  poor  Sir  Hugh  Willomrhhy  <iid  ; 
and  each  as  he  went  gave  me  a  charge  to  do  some  or,  if  there  were  no  pen,  ink  and  pajM-T,  I  would 
job  or  other  for  him  before  ne  came  back.  Many  have  cut  iiotclies  in  the  ma.-t,  to  numlier  the  days, 
of  the  commissions  were  enforced  by  a  blow,  and  a  like  Robinson  Crusoe.”  ^ 
promise  of  vengeance  if  the  lazy  dog  should  leave  “  I  think  you  are  a  bit  oi  a  blockhead.  Jemmy,” 
the  given  work  undone.  They  were  all  gone ;  and,  said  the  young  sailor ;  “  if  you  did  nothing  in  your 
left  alone,  I  breathed  for  a  moment.  days,  they  x^ould  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  notch¬ 


ing  ami  numbering  I  would  have  got  the  Captain’ 
chart  and  conijULss,  .ind  trieil  to  make  a  course  o 
one  sort  or  luiother.  and  then,  if  1  wa-s  wrecked  a 
last.it  would  be  t lint'  enough  to  think  of  pkaviiq 
Kobin.-on  Crii.-MM’  ” 

“  .X"  foi  me,”. ><011  tlie  graiidiathei,  snuliiig.  ••  in) 
first  Uvling,  when  I  louml  m\>elf  fairlv  oxer  tin 
Bar,  xxa.sjo\  at  haxing  esi':ipt>d  Irom  mx  sav.igi 
sliipniate.s.  Thex  are  angry  enough  noxx ,  ihoiigh 
I.  and  sxx'eaiing  at  meat  a  des|ierate  r.ite,  hut  thex 
cannot  get  at  me  this  time.  I  sliatl  haxe  plenty  ti 
eat  and  to  drink,  ;uid  the  xat-o'-iiiiie-tads  and  I  shal  ' 

Ik*  friends  this  voyage.  I  went  to  the  Captain’: 
cabin,  I  made  some  grog,  ami  drank  to  my  oxvi 
luMltli,  to  the  health  oi  t)ld  England,  to  the  giMX 
'lop  Ua\en.>\> oith,  and  to  canny  .\exvc;t'<tle  ;  am 
giowmg  iKilder,  noisier,  and  merrier  with  ex  cry 
tiKist,  at  la.M  i  tilled  a  gla.ss  to  my  mother 

"My  mother'  Sxarcely  had  I  heard  niys*l 
pronounce  her  uainc.  when  the  xvord,  that  smglt 
xvoitl,  ill  the  iiiid-'l  111  all  mx  revelry,  s**bered  me 
Vou  do  n't  knoxv  liu\x  leiiriullx  it  'smnded  in  tlu 
dark,  silent  ship  '  In  one  iiiM.int.  I  felt  all  thi 
Uiiudiiux-",  all  the  ilanger.  all  the  hoiroi  of  my  situ¬ 
ation.  Mx  mother  !  she  wa.^  xxeiqting  for  me  now, 
hilt  XV  hat  xvould  -he  say  toiiiorroxv,  when  “-he 
hearil  that  I  xx-a.s  genie  alone  on  the  x\  ule  >«-a  ^  I 
liad  left  her  sick  and  ‘sirroxving  ;  should  I  ever  sec 
her  again  .My  mother !  she  might  liNik  out  far, 
and  l(K)k  out  long  ;  iiix  ship  and  I  xvere  on  a  *  x\  ale 
turnpike  ;’ the  salt  xvaxes  might  roll  ov«-r  iis  for 
years,  willioni  lK*ariug  i  plank,  oi  a  c;isk,  oi  a  rope 
xvilhiii  the  ivachof  man,  that  could  tell  a  dninhtale 
of  tlu-  XX  reck  of  thegiNKi  oM  slii|i  Kaveiisxvoith. 

"  riie.M-,  and  many  other  thoughts,  croxvded  on 
mx  mind,  as  I  started  at  the  words  my  lip-*  liadj 
uttered,  ami  felt  the  silence  of  the  ship  At  length 
I  threw  my  self  on  the  Himm  ,  an  I  hurst  into  tears— 
into  that  agony,  that  heart-hiir.stiiig  grief  xx  hicli 
only  children  feel,  liecaitsi-  oiilx  children  Minvnder 
thenisi*l\es  xvhollx  triune  iinpiessum.  When  that 
impie-xsioii  had  xx'oni  it-M-lf  out,  fatigue,  aided  by 
the  quantity  of  spirits  I  h:ui  taken,  dui  its  usual' 
work,  and  I  .sohlied  my.sell  to  sleep. 

"  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  sleeve  of 
mx  checketl  shut  w.ia  still  wet  with  my  tears,  and 
that  hel|K‘d  me  to  reiiieiiilM-r  where  I  was.  1  got  up 
and  ran  on  deck  to  look  alioutme.  1  xvas  glail  the 
good  xvest  wind  still  blexv  me  axvay  from  land,  lor 
I  hat  sense  enough  to  knoxv  that  the  xvorst  tha 
could  hap|M*n  to  me  xvuuld  lie,  to  he  dnx'en  on  the 
nxky  ctKisi  «>f  .Norfhumheiland  or  Yorkshire. 
la.s|  luqK-  xvas  to  full  iii  xvilh  some  vessel  either|| 
from  llollaiiil  or  the  Baltic,  and  1  lAiked  anxiously  ij 
round  for  a  :;ul,  hut  not  one  was  to  be  seen  along' 
the  clear  line  of  the  horizon  The  u-ean  looked  •  i 
gray ,  the  bky  looked  clear,  the  morning  star  was 
glittering,  the  clouds  xvere  pushing  one  another 
axvay  to  make  room  for  the  “un,  and  a  fresh,  ii^eady’ 
breeze,  still  came  ox’er  the  water®  i 

“  Noxv,  for  the  first  tune,  I  lM*gan  to  con-ider 
whether  I  could  do  any  tliiiigtoxvard  my  oxxn  safely,  j, 
I  llioughi,  that  as  long  as  the  pmvision.s  lasted,  and  •  ^ 
as  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  sea-room,  I  was  safe, 
and  that  at  last  i  mast  fall  into  tlie  course  of  some  - 
ship,  home  fiound,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  Baltic, 
But  iiiy  ves.sel  was  drifting  about  hither  and  thither,  : 
at  the  XK'iil  of  the  wind.s  and  tides.  Hoxv  should  I  1 
manage  to  make  her  keep  a  straight  cour^,  aad  * 
prex’ent  her  from  driving  too  much  to  leeward  ?  Iii 
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j  LITTLE  J ANE*8  CyRISTMAS  BOX- 

'  Incidfnts  filled  with  deepest  pathos,  and  occur¬ 
rences  to  stir  the  soul  with  tenderest  emotion,  hap- 
|)en  around  us  ev'ery  day  ;  yet  seldom,  ver>'  seldom, 
is  there  a  |»en  found  commanding  leisure  enoueh  to 
yield  them  a  brief  record. 

1  involuntarily  removed  from  my  lips  a  glass  of 
wine  that  1  had  raised  to  quad',  last  Christmas  day, 
when  my  eye,  glancing  through  the  window,  fell 
upon  an  upholsterer’s  preparations  for  a  funeral 
going  on  in  front  of  a  house  immediately  crnsj^ite. 
My  gentle  hostess  of  the  occasion  markefPhe  ac¬ 
tion,  and  after  politely  insisting  u{)on  the  usual 
courtesy,  she  inatle  me  sit  down  to  hear  the  follow- 
iiig  simple  and  affecting  history  of  jK)or  little  Jane 
and  her  first  Christmas  box. 

The  little  girl  alK)ut  to  be  buried  ujhmi  the  merri¬ 
est  holiday  in  the  year,  was  just  approaching  the 
anniversary  of  her  seventh  birth-day,  when  some 
subtile  disorder  that  hail  afflicted  her  from  infancy, 
carried  her  ofl’  during  the  night  that  ushered  in  our 
last  gay  Christmas.  She  was  a  child  of  ver)’  sweet 
and  attractive  manners,  and  the  neighbors  hail 
learned  to  know  and  love  her.  The  incurable 
complaint  w’ith  which  she  was  consuming  gave  a 
placidity  .almost  ethere.al  to  her  dis|H>sition,  and  her 
smile  was  a  thing  so  mildly  beautiful,  that  (if  1 
may  lend  a  simile  to  assist  the  warm  but  inijierfect 
description  of  my  informant)  it  must  have  lieen 
like  the  leaf  of  a  lily  shining  in  the  embrace  of  a 
miMinlieam. 

The  p.arents  were  jsxir,  but  dignified  and  retiring ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  profound  interest  little  Jane 
awakened  in  the  neighborhcKNl,  the  bearing  of  the 
father,  and  the  constant  seclusion  of  the  mother, 
clearly  forbade  any  intrusive  proffer  of  assistance. 
A  few  w’eeks  since  the  child  ce.xsed  its  visits  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  was  .seen  to  sit  i.o  more  upon  the 
door-step.  Poor  Jane  was  upon  her  death-bed. 

At  the  approach  of  the  holidays,  the  father  and 
mother  (with  that  old  hankering  of  hojje  w  hich  so 
e^rly  clings  for  safety  to  a  straw)  grew  joyous 
w'ith  a  bright  change  in  their  suflering  daughter- 
She  suddenly  grew  to  laugh  and  converse  with 
pleasant  freedom,  and  the  .symptoms  of  internal 
pain  ceased  to  cross  her  sweet  face  .so’often  as  before. 
Then  the  cheered  mother  would  sit  by  the  be<l-side, 
and  talk  to  her  girl  of  the  merr>'  holidays  that  w'ere 
soon  coming,  and  promising  the  poor  child  what 
she  hal  never  known  before — a  handsome  Christ¬ 
mas  box. 

This  pronii.se,  as  it  would  seem,  took  great  hold 
upon  poor  little  dying  Jane's  fancy,  for  she  still, 
from  day  to  day,  would  question  her  mother  about 
it,  .and  desire  to  know  what  sort  of  a  box  it  was  to 
be }  For  anlmur  or  two  on  the  day  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  she  chatted  with  remarkable  liveliness,  telKng 
her  father  and  mother  jocosely  that  she  meant  to 
keep  awake  in  the  night  and  watch  Santa  Claus 
when  he  came  down  the  chimney  with  the  box. 
But  as  evening  came  on,  she  faded  into  ])ale  and 
sleepless  stupor.  The  doting  mother  grew  again 
uneasy,  and  with  ever)'  innocent  artifice  endeavored 
to  keep  the  child’s  senses  in  :tction.  She  lifted  little 
Jane  u|k)u  the  pillow,  that  .she  might  see  how  the 
stocking  \vas  disposed  in  the  chimney  corner,  telling 
her  how  she  had  promised  to  keep  awake  to  see 
Santa  Claus  come  down ;  but  j)oor  Jane  smiled 
faintly  without  speaking,  a  peculiar  expression  only 
crossing  her  countenance,  by  which  the  mtXher 
alwa)’8  understood  a  solicitation  to  be  kissed. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  ANT. 


phought,  wbal  IS  there  to  prevent  me  from  lN>iiig 
[Wallowed  u|i  by  the  s«*a,  and  devoured  by  those 
mghtful  hungry  things  .>  On  one  of  occa- 
lons,  I  found  myself  rejieating  a  (^ver  that  iM 
pother  tnul  taught  me  a  long  wlfCle  Jigo,  f 

ftrent  to  s«*a  It  was  the  l.4*rd’.s  PiAver;  aii<f  thotii^i 
p  said  it  at  the  time  mechanically,|.iTtjc/ as  a  chairs 
I '3un  asapniyer,  it  brought  tom\^(niiid  some  uth^ 
bings  my  mother  used  to  tell  me,  ol  how  there  is  a 
eaven  to  go  to  when  we  lune  done  w  ith  this 
vorld,  and  a  great  deal  iM'sidg,  that  \ou  know  and 
Vel,  hut  w  hich  I  only  half  knew,  \mi.1  had  never 
tit  before  \  ! 

,  “  Well,  to  cut  my  stoiy  short,  aftAr  ha  iu^  fn‘eij 
pree  weeks  at  sea,  ot^  inoriiing  when  I  wi^t  efi 
leck,  I  saw  land  ?  Yes,  I'^w^daiiiK  «  flut, 
ne  of  land,  to  the  e.astward  1  did  fhmik  (fix!  theh 
h  the  depth  of  my  heart,  as  well  as  with  htj  lijis^ 
jnd  with  a  trembling  hand  I  hoisted  a  signal  !tr^' 
jTss.  Soon  after,  1  saw  a  fishing-lxiat^omlng  out 
bw’ard  me,  and  as  soon  as  1  wuld  discern  plainly 
pe  shajies  and  faces  of  the  men,  and  hear  them 
jail,  I  was  so  overjoyed  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
|om  throwing  myself  into  the  sea,  to  swim  toward 
j»em.  As  soon  as  1  cought  a  glimpse  of  their  blue 
ftps  and  broad  breeches,  I  knew  them  for  Dutch- 
^n~I  w’as  on  the  west  co-ost  of  Holland. 

^  "  The  fishermen’s  wives  received  me  with  untold 
indness  They  could  not  understand  a  word  1 
ftd,  but  tliey  kis-sed  me,  and  fed  me,  and  wijied 
ly  tears  aw’ay.  Mv  stoiy  was  soon  made  knowm. 
k  gentleman  of  Harlaem  immediately  wrote  word 
i)  the  proprietors,  of  the  fate  of  their  vessel,  and 
.XHi  afterward  I  was  sent  Ixack  to  my  mother,  as 
appy  as  a  king,  with  my  jnickets  full  of  money, 
}  tell  the  marvellous  tale,  and  shinu  the  hero  of 
le  day  at  NewcaatFe. 

“  This  gifts  not  all.  My  ailventure  brought  me 
hto  notice,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  my  success  in 
'fter  life  ;  for  many  of  the  friends  I  then  gained,  are 
Ky  friendi*  Mill  and  the  word  Jrteud,  among 
Jiorth-couatr)  jieople,  does  not  mean  nothing.  My 
pother  lived  in  suid  plenty  the  rest  of  her 

jays,  and  I  w  . as  set  free  from  my  tyrannical  master, 
^d,  what  was  bi  tter  than  all,  one  good  man  sent 
*ne  to  school,  where  1  learned  to  read : 

I'o  read — by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that 
•he  candles  are  come,  and  I  nm«t  finish  Napoleon 
^fore  1  go  to  bed  ;  so  off  with  you,  lads,  and  leave 
oe  in  jieace.” 


]fo  the  decree  of  Apollo,  who  was  fortunately  at 
I  haiMl  tending  the  cattle  of  Admetus.  Acconlingly 
;  approiu’hiug  the  god,  e;u’h  made  out  his  title  to  a 
!  jireference  with  all  the  eloquence  which  a  liee  or 
!  an  ant  hail  ever  lieen  ma-ster  of.  When  A|ki11o 
■  gave  judgment  thus :  “  I  consider  you  lioth  as 
I  most  excellent  examples  of  industry  and  prudence. 

I  You,”  said  he  aildressing  the  ant,  “  by  your  car^, 
your  foresight,  and  your  lalior,  make  for  yourself 
I  an  ample  provision  in  time  of  need  ;  thus  indejiend- 
j  ent,  you  never  intrude  on  or  tax  the  labors  of  others 
I  for  help:  but  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  yourself  alone  that  you  benefit;  no  other 
*k<reature  ever  shares  any  part  of  your  hoarded 
1  riches.  Whereas  the  bee  produces,  by  his  merito- 
^  nous  and  ingmiious  exertions,  that  which  liecomes 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  Therefore  1  must  give  my 
:  judgment  in  fax'or  of  the  bee.” 

,  APl*I.irATION. 

That  man  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  countiy 
who  connects  with  his  own,  the  good  of  others. 
The  philosopher  enlightens  the  ignorant ;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  employs  the  needy ;  and  the  merchant 
gnititics  the  rich,  by  procuring  them  the  rarities  of 
every  clime  But  the  miser,  although  he  may  Ire 
no  burden  on  society,  yet,  thinking  only  of  himself, 
aflords  to  no  one  else  either  profit  or  pleasure.  As 
It  is  not  the  lot  of  .any  one  in  this  world  to  h.ave  a 
very  large  share  of  happiness,  th.at  man  will  of 
course  have  the  largest  portion  who  makes  himself 
a  juutner  in  the  happiness  of  others.  The  Irenev- 
olent  are  sharers  in  ever)  one’s  joys. 


Then  ?he  “lept — a  sort  of  sleep  from  which  her 
mother  wished  yet  feared  to  wake  her  -brightening 
up  again  at  her  fcther’s  return  home  in  the  evening. 
Somehow  then  the  child's  eye,  or  its  change«l  voice, 
or  some  sj-mptom  not  seen  before,  smote  conviction 
[  of  the  coming  catastrophe  u|)on  the  father's  heart, 

'  and,  mute  with  wretchedness,  he  sjink  u|k>ii  his 
knees  by  the  bedside. 

One  loud,  abrupt,  involuntary  and  thrilling  scream 
burst  from  the  mother  at  this  action,  h)r  it  tohl  her 
all  that  the  father  hail  no  tongue  to  utter.  She 
flew  to  her  child,  clutching  it  to  her  heart  and  lips, 
a.-^  though  she  would  detain  the  breath  heaven  was 
taking  away,  ami  a  deathly  silence  fidlmved  the  wo- 
man’s  .scretun,  broken  only  by  the  tnountain-like  la¬ 
boring  of  the  father’s  heart  and  hysterical  sobs 
bursting  from  the  atflicted  imrtlier. 

In  the  opposite  dwelling  Fortune  and  Pleasitre 
were  smiling  u|K)n  each  other,  ami  a  gay  a.s.sembl;rge 
of  the. chosen  votaries  of  each  were  joyfully  ga*et- 
ing,  as  they  passetl  away,  the  merry  and  laughing 
hours  oi  (’hristmas  Kve.  How  strangely  ojijKisiles 
will  sometimes  Jar  during  our  progress  through  this 


I  uiKUi  the  same  dish.  that  whatsoe^Tr  h^  be  that 
!  sitting  in  the  comiKin y  of  any  others  at  meale,  should 
;  unailviseilly  touch  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  lingers 
'  from  which  all  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  occa- 
.sion  of  offence  unto  the  comiiany.  as  having  tnrns- 
'  gre.ssed  lire  lawes  of  g<K>H  manners  ;  iiwmiiich  that 
I  for  his  error  he  shall  lie  at  lea.st  brow-lK‘afen,  if  nc»t 
'  reprt'hended  ii)  wonles  This  tornu'  of  feeding,  I 
I  understand,  is  generally  used  in  all  places  in  lialy, 
their  forkes  being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or 
Steele,  and  .some  of  silver ;  but  those  are  used  only 
by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is, 

!  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  imhm'  to 
j  have  his  dish  touchnl  with  lingers,  saving  all  men’s 
;  hnifers  are  not  alike  cleane.  llereu|ion  I  myself 
I  thought  gorxl  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  bv  this 
'  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
;  Italy,  but  alsi^  in  (ferrnanv,  ami  oftentimes  in  Kng- 
'  land  since  I  came  home;  lieing  once  for 

that  fret|uent  using  of  my  forke  by  a  certaine 
learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
j  Ma.su*r  Lturence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  hu- 
I  mor  doubted  not  at  table  to  call  me  Fornfer,*  only 


IT’S5fOW8.  IT  SNOWS. 

By  Mr*.  Hal*. 

"  It  tnowi !  ”  criealhe  school- boy — "  hurrah '.  ”  and  hu  alioiil 
Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall. 

While  swiU  as  the  wing  ot  the  swallow  h*  'a  out 
And  his  play-matis  hare  answered  his  rail , 

It  mikes  the  heart  trap  but  to  witness  their  jo>  — 

^ruii.l  wealth  ha*  no  pleasure,  I  trow  , 

Like  the  rapture  that  throb*  in  the  pulse  ol  the  boy 
A*  he  gathers  his  treasure  of  snow  , 

Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 

While  health  and  the  riches  of  nature  are  theirs. 

"  It  snow  s  !  ”  sigh*  the  imbecile — "  Ah  !  ”  as  hit  breath 
Comes  heary,  as  if  clogged  by  a  weight. 

While  from  the  pale  at|ie«t  of  nature  in  death. 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  gate  ; 

Ab4  nearer  and  nearer  hit  soft  cushioned  chair 
Is  w  heeled  tow  ard  the  life-giving  dame 
He  dreads  a  chill  putf  of  U»e  snow  burdened  air. 

Lest  it  w  ither  his  delicate  frame. 

Oh  '  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give, 

W  hen  the  fear  we  shall  die,  only  proves  that  we  live. 

'*  It  snows  r  "  cries  the  trav viler-*'  Ho  ’  ”  and  the  word 
Hat  quickeneil  his  steoil's  lagging  pace  , 

The  wind  rushes  by  and  Its  howl  is  unheard  — 

I'nfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face  , 

For  bright  through  the  tem|<est  his  own  home  appeared— 


checkered  scene  !  How,  still  more  stmngely,  dt»es  ;  for  iisinga  forke  at  feeding,  bill  for  no  other  cause*.” 
that  jarring  ofl  touch  up  the  chords  ol  gentle  sytn-  ,  'p],p  was  al  first  much  ridiculed  in 

pitthv,  w’hich  vibnite  ever  with  ineltHlioiis  sound  !  F.ngland,  as  anetleminate  pii*e<*  of  liiiery  ;  in  one  of 
The  |»oor  bereaved  niotliers  scieam  reached  and  ,  Beattmonl  and  Fletcher’s  plays,  ••your  fork -carving 
sUirtled  the  company  opjiosite.  Oiir  gocxl  ho,sless,  traveller”  is  sixikeii  of  with  much  contempt;  and 
commanding  her  guests  of  the  eteiiing  to  remain  in  ,  j^|,  ,fonson  has  joined  in  the  laugh  against  them  in 
undisturbed  festivity,  went  to  \isit  the  .scene  of  ,if-  ^  ,»  [\.yipfj  mj  .\s.s,”  .Act  V,  Scene  I.  Aleercraft 

rtictioii,  for  heart  too  truly  told  her  what  alone  could  ,  (liltheml  and  Sleilge, 

be  tlie  cau.se  of  .such  a  desolate  styund.  I  '  .. 

Little  Jane  lingered  till  netuly  midnight,  fading  i  My  pains  at  Court,  to  get  > on  each  a  patent, 

slowly,  like  one  of  those  thin  va|)ors  sailing  in  the  ,  Ou-thrsd.  For  w  hat  ?  ^ 

train  of  the  modn,  wdiich  ptess  away  into  ether,  ^ts'^^caArr.  Upon  my  project  ot  the /urks. 
mocking  adminition  ;is  with  some  lieautiful  illusion  st-mor..  Forks!  What  be  they  / 
that  you  think  you’ve  seen,  vet  suddenly  and  ■ *®“‘*“*'’* 

,  ,  1,  '  •  1,  1  •  \  I  I  Brought  into  custom  here  a.s  they  are  in  Italy, 

Strangely  miss.  Ihelsur  child  yielded  its  breath  |  To  the  sparing  o’ napkins.” 

with  a  smile,  while  the  mother’s  tears  were  falling  : _ 

on  its  face,  and  the  heavy  throbs  of  the  father’s  1  •  Fnrcifer  Uteialty  meant  a  stave,  w  ho,  for  punishment  of 

heart  kept  mournful  accomuaniment  with  the  la.sl  |  •omefault  wasm.de  to  carry  a  fork  or  gallow.  u,a,n  hi.  neck 
^  -  It  *  *1-  LI  I  1  through  the  city,  win  hii  hand*  tird  to  a  ,  henc^  a  c«me  to 

pulssitions  of  lilc  III  lh6  blCcisl  ot  nis  cnild-  1  gi^Qify  generally  a  rogue,  a  villain. 

So  came  the  morning,  and  jtoor  little  Jane’s  '  -  v.--  -  - — 


Christmas  box  wa.s — a  coffin. 


FORKS. 


Trees  in  St  Domingo. — The  mahogany  tree  in 
St  Domingo  is  tall,  straight,  and  beautiful,  with  red 
flowers,  and  oval,  lemon-sized  fruit.  When  the  tree 


-1.1  I  srowa  on  a  barren  soil,  the  grain  of  this  wood  is 
Some  ol  iny  reatlers  may  he  surprised  to  learn  |”  !  . 


that  the  use  of  forks  at  table  was  not  introduce’d  into 
England  earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 


beautifully  variegated  ;  upon  rich  ground  it  is  pale, 
open,  and  of  little  value. 

The  marhineal  tree  also  grows  on  this  ialand,  and 


and  that  this  piece  ol  refinement  w as  derived  from  |  jj^  furnishes  slabs  for  furniture,  interspersed 

the  Italians.  The  fact  appears  from  the  following  j  wiiii  beautiful  green  and  yellow  veins,  like  marble ; 
curious  extract  from  a  book  entitled,  “  Coryat’s  |  but  the  dust  of  this  wood  is  of  so  acid  and  poisonous 
Crudities,  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  moneths’  Tra-  j  a  nature  that  the  carpenters  are  forced  to  work  with 
veils  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhaetia  (commonly  i  gauze  masks,  to  protect  them  from  its  injurious 
called  the  Orisons’  country,)  Helvetia  (alias  Swit-  j  effects 

zerland,)  some  parts  of  High  German},  :ind  the  j  Flowers — Flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels 
Netherlands.”  The  book  was  first  published  in  '  wherewith  they. write  on  hills  and  plains  mysterious 
1611.  “  Here  I  will  mention,”  .says  the  traveller,  I  truths. 

“  a  thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  of  before  in  I  -  ,  „  m  •.  i  r-  . 

^  •  Special  Pleading. — “  Mav  it  please  the  Court, 

discourse  of  the  hrst  Italian  towne.  I  observed  a  ,  .1  i  ii-  u  n  .* 

,  .  -and  gentlemen  ol  the  Jury;  \\e  shall  attempt  to 

custome  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  towns  through  '  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

-  let*  Ih'it  n‘k\'  hrwr  slizl  nrvf  /'rynimit 


Ay,  though  league*  intervene,  he  can  lee 
There,  the  clear  glow  ing  hearth  and  the  table  prepared. 
And  hi*  wrife  with  her  babe*  *n  her  knee. 

Bte«*’d  thought,  how  it  lighten*  the  grief  laden  hour. 

That  those  we  love  Jear*<t  are  safe  from  it*  power 

'll  snows!”cries  the  belle —*•  Hear,  how  luck)  ,’  and  turns 
From  her  mirror  to  see  the  Sake*  fall. 

I.ike  the  first  rose  of  summer  her  dimpled  cheek  bums 
With  musing  on  sleigh  rule  and  ball  , 

There  are  vision*  of  con<|U*it*,  of  splendor  *nd  mirth. 
Floating  over  each  drear  winter’s  day  , 

Blit  the  tiding*  of  hope  on  the  snow  bi-ateu  earth. 

Will  melt  like  the  snow  flakes  away. 

Turn,  turn  thee  to  knowledge,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss. 

The  treasures  of  earth  are  all  ileeting  hut  this. 

'•  It  snows  '  ”  cries  the  widow—**  Uh,  Uod  !  ”  and  her  sight 
Have  •tilled  the  voice  of  her  prayer, 

It*  burden*  ye  ’ll  read  in  her}eer  swollen  eye*. 

And  her  cheek  sunk  with  fasting  and  care. 

’Tii  night— and  her  fatherless  ssk  her  for  bread  — 

But  "  Hr  gives  the  young  rs\  ens  their  food,” 

And  she  trusts  till  her  dank  breath  adds  horror  to  dieaJ 
And  she  lay  s  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 

Poor  tulferer,  that  sorrow  thy  <fod  only  knows — 

’  Tit  a  most  bitter  lot  to  be  poor  when  it  snow*. 


the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 
count!*}-  that  I  saw  in  my  travels ;  neither  do  I  think 
that  any  other  nation  of  Christendoine  doth  use  it, 
but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  stran¬ 
gers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  alwaies  at  their 
meales  use  a  little/orie,  when  they  cut  their  meate. 
For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one 
hand,  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten 
their  forke,  which  they  hold  in  the  other  hand. 


prove  1st:  that  my  client’s  hog  did  not  commit  any 
depredations  on  the  complainant’s  fence :  2d,  that 
the  hog  broke  only  three  pickets  in>tead  of  si:^,  as 
set  forth  in  the  indictment ;  and  3d,  that  my  client 
ha.s  no  hog,  nor  evei  hud." 

The  desire  to  live  without  labor  aod  ia  luxury,  is 
one  of  our  greatest  sins :  it  fills  onr  courts,  the  jails, 
and  poor-houses;  it  demoralizes  oar  yonth,  and 
brings  the  aged  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 


D.vaa  Days — On  the  19lh  of  May,  17S0,  an  un¬ 
common  darkness  took  place  all  over  New  Englaad, 
and  extended  to  Canada  It  continued  about  1 1 
hours,  or  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  mid¬ 
night.  The  darkness  was  so  great  that  people  were 
unable  to  read  common  print,  or  tell  the  time  of  the 
day  by  their  watches,  or  to  dine,  or  transact  their 
ordinary  business  without  the  light  of  candles.  They 
became  dull  and  gloomy,  and  some  wtre  excessively 
frightened.  The  fowls  retired  to  their  roosts.  Ob¬ 
jects  could  not  be  distinguished  but  at  a  very  little 
distance,  and  everything  bore  the  appearance  ofgfbom 
and  night. 

Similar  days  have  occasionally  been  known, jhough 
inferior  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  their  darkness. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  in  the  northern 
states,  were,  Oct.  21st,  1710;  Aug.  9ih,  17.32;  Oct. 
9th,  1702.  The  causes  of  these  plv nomena  are  un- 
^known.  They  certainly  were  not  the  result  of  eciipsa.-^ 
Many  have  supposed  them  to  be  produced  by  layei 
vapors,  some  asceading  and  others  descending,  sdraa] 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  ths  sun  m  their  passage 
the  earth. 

The  winter  before  the  great  ay  above  mentioned, 
was  ths  severest  winter  ever  known  in  New  England. 
Snow  Uy  about  four  feel  deep  nearly  the  whole  time, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
April. 


EVERT  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


[Voi.  1. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

■r  OolUy  Oibb«r. 

O  HAT !  what  \n  that  thing  call’d  light, 

Which  I  must  nctr  enjoy  ; 

What  are  the  ble.H.sings  of  the  sight, 

O  tell  your  |MM)r  Mind  boy  ! 

Von  talk  of  woiid’roUM  things  you  see. 

You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ’ 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make. 

Whene’er  I  sleep  or  play  ; 

And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 
With  me  ’twere  alw’ays  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  1  often  hoar 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne’er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  clieer  of  mind  destroy  ; 

While  thus  1  .sing,  I  am  a  king. 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

THC  WANDBRlNa  CHILD. 

In  a  solitary’  place  among  the  groves,  a  child  wan* 
dered  whithersoever  he  would. 

He  lielicved  himself  alone,  and  wist  not  that  one 
watched  him  from  the  thicket,  and  that  the  eye  of 
his  jiarent  was  on  him  continually ;  neither  did  he 
.  mark  whose  hand  had  ojiened  a  w.iy  for  him  thus 
far 

All  things  that  he  saw  were  new  to  him  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  feared  nothing. 

He  cast  himself  down  Jn  the  long  grass,  and  as 
he  lay,  he  sang  till  his  voice  of  joy  ring  through 
the  woods. 

When  he  nestled  among  the  flowers,  a  serpent 
arose  from  the  midst  of  them ;  and  when  the  child 
saw  how  its  burnished  coat  glittered  in  the  sun  like 
the  rainbow,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  it 
to  his  liosom. 

Then  the  voice  of  his  jiarent  cried  from  the  thicket, 
“  Beware !  ” 

And  the  child  sprang  up,  and  gazed  above  and 
around,  to  know  whence  this  voice  came ;  but  w’hen 
he  saw  not,  he  presently  remembered  it  no  more. 

He  watched  how  a  butterfly  burst  from  its  shell, 
and  flitted  faster  than  he  could  pursue,  and  soon 
rose  far  above  his  reach. 

When  he  ga/ed  and  could  trace  its  flight  no  more, 
his  father  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  where  the 
butterfly  a.scended,  even  into  the  clouds 

But  the  child  saw  not  the  sign. 

A  fountain  gushed  forth  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  and  its  waters  flowed  into  a  deep  and  quiet 
pool 

The  child  kneeled  on  the  brink,  and  looking 
in,  he  saw  his  own  bright  face,  and  it  smiled  upon 
..him. 

As  he  stoojied  yet  nearer  to  meet  it,  a  voice  once 
more  said  "  Beu’are  !  ” 

The  child  .started  hack,  but  he  saw  that  a  gust 
rufl'led  the  waters,  and  he  said  within  himself,  *'  It 
was  but  the  voice  of  the  breeze.” 

And  when  the  broken  sunbeams  glanced  on  the 
moving  waters,  he  laughed,  and  dipped  his  foot,  that 
the  waters  might  again  be  ruffled ;  and  the  cocdhess 
was  pleasant  to  him. 


The  voice  was  now  louder,  but  he  regarded  it  I 
not,  as  the  winds  bore  it  away. 

At  length  he  saw  something  glittering  in  tah 
depths  of  the  pool ;  and  he  plunged  in  to  reach  it. 

As  he  sank,  he  cried  aloud  for  help. 

Ere  the  waters  had  closed  over  him,  his  father’s 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  save  him. 

And  while  he  yet  shiveretl  with  chillne.ss  aud 
fear,  his  parent  said  unto  him  : 

“  Mine  eye  was  upon  thee,  and  thou  didst  not 
heed  ;  neither  hast  thou  beheld  my  sign,  nor  heark¬ 
ened  to  my  voice.  If  thou  hadst  thought  on  me,  I 
had  not  lieen  hidden.” 

Then  the  child  cast  himself  on  his  father’s  bosom, 
and  said : 

“  Be  nigh  unto  me  still ;  and  mine  eyes  shall 
wait  on  thee,  and  mine  ears  shall  be  ojicn  unto  thy 
voice  for  evermore.” 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  CIPHER 

The  Miirseilles  Gazette  a  few  weeks  ago  tells  us 
a  curious  luiecdote  relating  to  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  men  of  that  town.  This  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  a  business corres|x>ndeut  on  the  African  coasts, 
bethought  him  some  time  since,  that,  as  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  had  shown  a  partiality  for  mon¬ 
keys,  he  might  gratify  them  by  sending  for  one  or 
two  sjiecimens  of  these  animals  from  Africa.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  wrote  to  his  corresjiondenl  to  procure 
two  or  three  of  the  finest  and  most  admired  species, 
and  transmit  them  to  Marseilles.  Chance  so  or¬ 
dered  it  that  the  merchiuit,  in  putting  down  the  on 
(in  English  or,)  lietween  th^igures  2  and  3,  made 
Uie  o  very  prominent,  while  the  n  remained  scarcely 
visible. 

**  What  great  eveuts  from  triAing  cauiea  ipring.” 
Some  months  afterwanl,  a  ship-jiorter  came  in  all 
haste  to  the  old  merchant,  and  announced  to  him  that 
his  menagerie  had  arrived.  “  Menagerie !  ”  cried 
the  merchant.  “  Yes,  a  menagerie ;  a  whole  catgo 
of  monkeys  hail  arrived  to  his  consignment !  ”  The 
m'erchant  could  .scarcely  cretlit  the  announcement, 
until  the  letter  of  his  correspondent  was  put  into  his 
hands.  In  that  epistle,  the  African  negotiant,  a 
man  of  the  most  uncompromising  exactitude,  ex¬ 
cused  himself  very  earnestly  for  not  having  been 
able,  w’ith  all  his  exertion,  to  procure  more  than  160 
monkeys,  in  place  of  the  203  ordered  ;  but  promised, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  fulfil  the  entire  demand.  The 
feelings  of  the  honest  merchant  may  be  guessed, 
when,  on  moving  down  to  the  quay  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  on  the  subject  by  occular  inspection,  he  beheld 
his  one  hundred  and  sixty  monkeys,  all  duly  caged 
and  littered,  and  grinning  at  him  with  the  most 
laudable  pertinacity.  It  was  a  moment  when  a  man 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  would-be  best  to 
laugh  or  ciy.  So  much  for  the  value  of  ciphers ! 

Amber. — Amber  is  a  beautiful  x-ellow,  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  transparent  substance,  found,  principally,  in 
the  form  of  small  lumjis,  roundish,  and  like  birds’ 
eggs,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Pliny  speaks  of 
this  substance  1 800  years  ago,  and  jioetically  sup¬ 
poses  they  may  lie  the  chry.stalized  tears  of  men 
and  animals,  who  are  wandering  in  sorrowing  grief. 
Amber  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  noticediiy  early  writers.  It  frequently  con¬ 
tains  small  insects,  completely  .surrounded  and  thus 
preserved  to  the  most  distant  age.  Thus  have  lost 
sfiecies  of  insects  been  preserved  by  specimens  being 
included  in  Amber. 


•  The  Attenuation  of  Gold  Lr.AF.-^An  ounce 
of  gold  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a  cube,  each  of  whose 
edges  is  five-twelfths  of  an  inch,  or  nearly  half  an 
inch,  in  length  ;  so  that  placed  upon  a  table  it  w'ould 
cover  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  square  inch  of  its  .sur¬ 
face,  standing  nearly  half  an  inch  in  height.  Tins 
culie  of  gold  the  gold-beater  extends  until  it  co^  eis 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  sijuare  feet,  and  it  may 
reailily  lie  calculated  that  to  be  thas  extended  from 
a  surface  of  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  square  to  one  oi 
one  hundred  and  forty -six  .square  feet,  its  thicknes.>i 
mu.st  have  been  reduced  from  half  an  inch  to  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  part  of  an  inch.  Fifteen  hundred  .such 
leaves  of  gold  placed  upon  one  another  would  not 
equal  the  thickness  of  the  paper  on  which  this 
jieriodical  is  printed. 

Family  Devotion. — It  is  a-  beautiful  thing  to 
behold  a  family  at  their  devotions.  Who  would  not 
be  moved  at  the  tear  that  trembles  in  the  mother’s 
e\’e,  as  .she  looks  to  heaven,  and  jiours  forth  her 
fervent  supjilications  for  the  welfare  of  her  children  ’ 
Who  can  look  with  indifference  upon  the  aged 
father,  surrounded  by  his  family,  with  his  un¬ 
covered  locks,  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  praying  for  their  happiness  and  prosper¬ 
ity  ?  In  whose  bosom  is  not  awakened  the  fine.’it 
feeling,  on  beholding  a  tender  child,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  innocence,  folding  its  little  hand  in  prayer, 
and  imploring^the  invisible,  yet  eternal  Father,  to 
bless  its  jiarents,  its  brothers  and  sisters,  and  its 
playmates  ? 
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